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Preface 



T 'his is the Department of Labor’s fifth Report on the American Workforce. 

Previous editions appeared in 1994, 1995, 1997, and 1999. Each volume has 
provided a broad context for analyzing the issues faced by the Department of 
Labor, as it delivers on its mandate to prepare the American workforce for new and 
better jobs and to ensure the adequacy and competitiveness of America’s work- 
places. In this volume, the ReportXxaczs the broad outlines of the economy in the 
20th century, its impact on the American worker, and the evolution of the statistical 
tools needed by policymakers, workers, employers, and researchers, as they em- 
bark on a new century. 

The Reports outline and context is presented in the opening message from 
Secretary of Labor Elaine L. Chao. An introductory essay outlines the economic, 
technological, social, and business developments of the just-completed century. 
The three chapters explore, in turn, demographic change and demographic 
statistics, the evolution of compensation and compensation reporting, and eco- 
nomic structure and economic classification. A compendium of statistical tables 
completes the book. Katharine G. Abraham, Commissioner for the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, established the strategic direction for this series of reports. Deborah 
Klein and Richard M. Devens provided overall direction for this year’s volume. 

Information in this report is available to sensory-impaired individuals on request. 
Voice phone: (202)691-5200. Federal Relay Service: 1-800-877-8339. This material is 
in the public domain and may be reproduced without further permission. Appropri- 
ate citation is requested. 
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Message from the Secretary of Labor 



T he American workforce has gone through many changes in the last century, none 
more striking than the way we work. At the beginning of the previous century, wages 
were low, and the Nation did not even measure unemployment. Today, BLS measures 
almost every aspect of the American labor force. The 20th century was, as Ben Wattenberg 
put it, “The First Measured Century.” 

This volume looks at the information we now know through these new measure- 
ments, examining three of the major 20th century changes in the compilation of labor 
statistics. The first chapter focuses on important changes to the composition of the 
American population and workforce, as enormous waves of immigration during the last 
century both augmented the labor force and challenged mechanisms of the labor market. 
Chapter 2 examines the evolution of compensation practices over the course of the 20th 
century, as workers’ compensation packages evolved from a simple pay envelope at the 
end of the week to a complex set of cash payments and benefits. The final chapter of this 
report describes some of the efforts to measure structural changes that affected the 
economy, as industries and occupations changed throughout the century. 

Thanks in part to these new measuring tools, the 20th century has been one of the 
most productive and dynamic centuries ever. But the 21st century promises to be even 
more exciting and enterprising for the American workforce. With all of the changes to 
come, America’s 2 1 st century workforce needs to do more than simply adjust to the new 
economy. To succeed in the 21st century, our Nation must be prepared to embrace the 
changes in our economy — in how we work, where we work, and how we balance our 
professional and family lives. 

I believe that the Department of Labor should lead the way in anticipating and reacting 
to changes, thus helping all workers to have as fulfilling and financially rewarding careers 
as they aspire to have. To this end, we have created a new Office of the 21st Century 
Workforce. The office’s mission is to provide all American workers with the opportu- 
nity to equip themselves with the tools necessary to succeed in their careers and in 
whatever field they choose in this new and dynamic global economy. 

That does not mean we should change everything. We still need to protect workers’ 
safety and health, retirement security, and equal access to jobs and promotions. But we 
also need to be open to new and better ways to achieve those goals, taking into account 
how Americans actually work today. 

I want us to focus as a Department on three issues that will determine our Nation’s 
economic strength in this century, and shape the quality of life for America’s working 
families: 

The skills gap. Our economy is making an unprecedented transition into high-skilled, 
in format ion -based industries. This has created a disconnect between the jobs that are 
being created and the current skills of many workers. 

Our demographic destiny. In just a few decades, we will have a growing class of retirees 
and a shrinking workforce. In addition, there will be an increasingly diverse group of 
Americans entering the workforce, bringing with them the need for truly new ways of 
organizing and managing work. 
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The future of the American workplace. Anyone can tell you that this is not our parents’ 
economy. The average 34-year-old has already worked for nine different companies in 
his or her brief career. Around 1 0 million people work away from their corporate office 
at least 3 days a month. As people sort out the new priorities of financial needs and 
family life, they all face the same new concerns: A career move that leaves behind health 
care coverage; abandoning pension benefits before they are vested; renegotiating with 
each new employer the balance between work and home. 

In this new century, BLS will continue to provide us the tools needed to face these 
challenges. With enlightened leadership, the private, public, and nonprofit sectors, 
working together, can develop innovative solutions to ever- more -complex labor market 
problems. Leadership will make us a nation open to the talents of all our people — 
including those who have been left out of the workforce until now. Ultimately, informed 
leadership will make our training programs effective “venture capital” for the 2 1 st cen- 
tury workforce. 



ELAINE L. CHAO 

Secretary of Labor 
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Introduction 



T he 20th century was a remarkable period 
for the American worker, as wages rose, 
fringe benefits grew, and working conditions 
improved. Even though many statistics were 
sketchy at the beginning of the century, the 
picture is clear: The American workforce was 
much better off at the end of the century than 
it was at the beginning. And the statistics used 
to understand the condition of working Ameri- 
cans also improved over the course of the cen- 
tury, as we discuss in this Report on the Ameri- 
can Workforce. 

Comparison of the American workforce at 
the end of the 20th century, with that at the 
beginning, shows numerous changes. Some of 
these are dramatic; others less so. Many of 
these changes are well known, but some are 
not. In certain cases, statistical data are lack- 
ing to make quantitative comparisons between 
the beginning and end of the century; but most 
of the changes are discernible, nevertheless. 

The size of the Nation’s workforce in- 
creased roughly six fold during the 20th cen- 
tury. The workforce registered 24 million in 
1900 with those aged 10 and above reporting a 
gainful occupation; 1 in 1999 it was 139 mil- 
lion (aged 16 and older). 2 But it is not just the 
sheer numbers that are striking. The compo- 
sition, compensation, workplace, and very 
nature of work also changed during the century. 

Over the course of the 20th century, the 
composition of the labor force shifted from 
industries dominated by primary production 
occupations, such as farmers and foresters, to 
those dominated by professional, technical, 
and service workers. At the turn of the cen- 
tury, about 38 percent of the labor force worked 
on farms. By the end of the century, that 
figure was less than 3 percent. Likewise, the 
percent who worked in goods-producing indus- 
tries, such as mining, manufacturing, and con- 
struction, decreased from 31 to 19 percent of 
the workforce. Service industries were the 
growth sector during the 20th century, jump- 
ing from 31 percent 3 of all workers in 1900 to 
78 percent 4 in 1999. 



The labor force composition shifted in 
other ways, too. Female participation in the 
labor market grew dramatically in the 20th 
century. In 1900, only 19 percent 5 of women 
of working age participated in the labor force, 
whereas 60 percent 6 of them did in 1999. 
Furthermore, there was a marked change in 
female occupational employment. In 1900, 
only 1 percent of the lawyers and 6 percent of 
the Nation’s physicians were women. 7 In 
1999, the figures were 29 percent for lawyers 
and 24 percent for physicians. 8 

Child labor was common at the turn of the 
century, and many families needed the income 
earned by their children to survive. The 1900 
census counted 1.75 million individuals aged 
10 to 15 who were gainful workers. 9 At that 
time, these children comprised 6 percent of 
the labor force. There were no national laws 
that governed child labor, and while some States 
enacted and enforced such laws, most did not. 
By 1999, Federal and State law regulated child 
labor; and Federal law effectively prohibited 
full-time workers under the age of 16. 

Statistics are sparse on minority participa- 
tion in the labor force at the turn of the cen- 
tury, even by the standards of the day. Using 
the terminology of the day, census data show 
that the nonwhite workforce numbered a little 
under 3.8 million in 1900. This was about 14 
percent of the labor force. 10 In 1999, the 
black workforce numbered 16.5 million, or 
about 12 percent, of the labor force. 1 1 There 
were also American Indians, Japanese, and 
Chinese in the labor force at the turn of the 
century, but their numbers were few compared 
with the Negro. 12 By 1999, the other minor- 
ity groups had increased, but blacks remained 
the largest racial minority group, as we discuss 
in chapter 1 of this report. 

In 1900, per capita income (in 1999 dol- 
lars) was $4,200; it was about $33,700 in 
1999. 13 The average hourly pay of manufac- 
turing production workers in 1999 was $13.90; 
in 1909, the first measured year, it was about 
$3.80 (in 1999 dollars). 14 In addition to wages 
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and salaries, benefits comprised a major part 
of employee compensation at the end of the 
20th century. Statistics show that benefits 
averaged $5.58 per hour — or 27.5 percent of 
total compensation — in 1999. ,s (Benefit data 
are not available for the beginning of the cen- 
tury, but benefits were minimal — if available 
at all — to workers in the industrial economy.) 
One compensation series shows that benefits 
accounted for a little more than 1 percent of 
total compensation in 1929, the first year 
measured. 16 Wages and salaries improved dur- 
ing the course of the century, although in real 
terms they seem to have leveled off during the 
last quarter of the century. If total compensa- 
tion — wages, salaries and benefits — is exam- 
ined, the trend remains positive. 

The average workweek dropped dramati- 
cally during the 20th century. In 1900, the 
average workweek in manufacturing was 53 
hours, 17 and in 1999 it was about 42 hours. 18 
But the decline was not steady, as the work- 
week is very sensitive to business conditions. 
During the great depression, the average num- 
ber of hours per workweek for production 
workers in manufacturing dropped as low as 
34.6. During World War II, it rose to 45.2 
hours at one point. After the War, it stabilized 
at about 40 hours per week. The normal range 
for the four decades after World War II was 39 
to 41 hours per week, but the factory work- 
week exceeded 41 hours for most of the 1992- 
1999 period. 19 

The number of hours at work varies by 
industry sector, as well as in response to the 
state of the economy. In 1999, the weekly 
average for the total private sector was 34.5 
hours; and the average for the total goods- 
producing sector was 41.0 hours. The retail 
trade sector average workweek was 29 hours, 
wholesale was 38.3, construction was 39.1, and 
mining was 43.8. Average retail trade hours, 
for example, have shown a fairly constant drop 
since 1947, as industry added more part-time 
workers. 20 Mining hours, on the other hand, 
rose over that period. Workweeks in some sec- 
tors, such as manufacturing and construction, 
are impacted by changes in the economy; and 
many sectors, including retail trade and con- 
struction, are affected by seasonal changes. 

Workplace safety improved dramatically 
during the 20th century. Almost 1,500 work- 
ers 21 were killed in coal mine accidents in 1900. 
However, in 1999, the figure 22 was 35. And it 
was not just coal mines that were unsafe. There 
were 2,550 railroad workers 23 killed in 1900, 



compared with 56 in 1999. 24 

These two industries were picked because 
of data availability, as fatality statistics are 
not available for most industries at the turn of 
the century. Moreover, injury data are not 
available at the beginning of the century for 
any industry. Some national injury data were 
collected in 1911, but detailed statistics were 
not available until later in the century. 
Whether accidents are fatal or not, statistics 
indicate that they are less common, and the 
workplace is a much safer place, for the worker 
at the end of the century than at the begin- 
ning. 

If an employee was injured on the job in 
1900, his only recourse for compensation was 
to sue for damages. Such lawsuits were gener- 
ally unsuccessful. It is estimated that at that 
time only 15 percent of workers injured on 
the job were successful in obtaining any dam- 
ages under common law. 25 By 1999, there 
were a number of government programs that 
assisted those injured on the job. Long-term 
disability payments, Worker's Compensation, 
and other provisions in statute or contracts 
provided safety nets for the worker in 1999 
that did not exist in 1900. 

Unemployment is estimated at 5 percent 26 
in 1900; in 1999 it averaged 4.2 percent. 27 
While these two figures are not much differ- 
ent, they reflect very different dynamics. Data 
from four States — California, Kansas, Maine, 
and Michigan — and the 1910 census suggest 
that workers around the turn of the century 
faced a high probability of being laid off or 
unemployed sometime during the year. But 
the length of time one was unemployed was 
likely to be shorter than it was at the end of 
the century. 28 In 1999, the median duration 
of unemployment was 6.4 weeks. 29 

There were 19 business cycles in the 20th 
century. 30 As a result, the century experi- 
enced periods of very low unemployment and 
periods of extremely high unemployment. 
Between 1900 and 1908, the unemployment 
rate fell below 3 percent. Later in the century, 
rates above 8 percent were recorded during 
recessions, such as those in 1915, 1921, 1975, 
and 1982. The highest rates of unemploy- 
ment came during the Great Depression, when 
there were rates above 20 percent for several 
years. In 1933, there were more than 12 mil- 
lion workers unemployed; and the unemploy- 
ment rate averaged 24.9 percent. More re- 
cently, double-digit unemployment rates were 
recorded during parts of 1982 and 1983, but 
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there was a fairly steady decline from 7.8 per- 
cent in mid- 1 992 to 4.1 percent at the end of 
1 999. 31 

Forces of change 

What forces underlie the changes of the 
workforce in the 20th century? Technology, 
capital, demography, immigration, education, 
and government intervention are often men- 
tioned. In most cases, it is impossible to point 
to a single force or action that led to changes 
in the workforce. Most changes reflect the 
confluence of several factors or events. 

Technology entered the workplace in a 
massive way in the 20th century. The list of 
technological improvements in the workplace 
in the last century is almost endless: Commu- 
nication devices, measuring devices, computer 
controlled equipment, the x-ray, wind tunnel, 
arc welder, circuit breaker, transistor, geiger 
counter, laser, neon lamp, teletype, fiber op- 
tics, stainless steel, and the atomic clock. The 
list goes on and on. At the turn of the century, 
only 5 percent of the Nation’s factories used 
electricity to power their machines. 32 How- 
ever, by the end of the century, electrical pow- 
ered machines were ever present; and heating, 
air conditioning, and air filtration were com- 
mon in the workplace. And technological 
improvements often resulted in improved 
safety in the workplace, as technology replaced 
the worker in some of the more dangerous 
tasks. 

Additionally, technological improvements 
that entered the home in the 20th century led 
to major changes in the workplace, as more 
homemakers were able to shift some of their 
time from home production to paid jobs. At 
the same time, new industries were created to 
serve the home; and existing industries ex- 
panded. Electricity was in less than 10 per- 
cent of the Nation’s homes at the turn of the 
century, but it was almost universal by the end 
of the century. 33 New machines introduced in 
the home in the 20th century included the 
refrigerator, dishwasher, clothes washer, dryer, 
iron, vacuum cleaner, microwave oven, auto- 
matic toaster, electric razor, and electric 
hairdryer. In addition, there was prepackaged 
food, frozen food, and a host of other conve- 
nience items. The list could extend for many 
pages. Expansion of the paid workforce was 
certainly facilitated by these labor-saving goods 
and devices that were introduced into the home 
in the 20th century. 



Likewise, technological improvements 
have worked their way throughout the 
economy. Medical advances have extended 
the life span of individuals and have led to 
fewer and less severe illnesses, allowing work- 
ers to work longer with less debilitating ill- 
nesses. Those injured on the job were more 
likely to return to work sooner. There was a 
host of new drugs and medical procedures; and 
new contraceptives facilitated family planning, 
especially impacting women workers. Major 
changes in transportation, primarily the use 
of the automobile, led to massive shifts in the 
location of the workplace. Factories were re- 
settled to areas of cheap land and built on single 
levels. No longer were factories tied to the 
city. The explosion of communications per- 
mitted further dispersal of the workplace. The 
automobile also led to dispersion of the home 
and shopping. Computers were a major factor 
in the economic growth of the last decade of 
the 20th century, but the overall importance 
of computers in the economy and workplace 
will not be known for decades. 34 

To put the new technology to work often 
required massive amounts of capital. In 1996, 
for example, investment in information tech- 
nology per worker was $29,200 for telecom- 
munications; $7,600 for real estate; and 
$4,600 for railroads. 35 While real capital in- 
put increased 3.8 percent per year between 
1948 and 1998 for the private sector, infor- 
mation equipment and software increased 1 1 .4 
percent per year; and computers and related 
equipment software increased 27.8 percent per 
year. 36 In 1999, the economy consumed over 
one trillion dollars of fixed capital. Without 
capita], technology would not have made its 
way into the workplace. 

Changes in the demographics of the popu- 
lation in the 20th century had a profound im- 
pact on the workplace. The population aged, 
became more diverse, and grew dramatically. 
In 1900, the life expectancy of a newborn was 
47.3 years;” in 1999 it was 77.0. 38 In 1900, 
80 percent of American children had a work- 
ing father and a stay-at-home mother, how- 
ever, by 1999, that figure was only 24 per- 
cent. 39 The population at the beginning of 
the century was 76 million, but approached 
280 million by the end of the century. (The 
official 1999 Census count is 273 million, but 
the 2000 Census counted 281 million). 40 

Immigration was crucial to the develop- 
ment of the U.S. economy and the workplace 
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in the 20th century. In 1900, 448,572 indi- 
viduals passed through immigration control, 
and for the decade as a whole (1900-9) there 
were 8.2 million. 41 Those of work age had 
come to find employment and a stake in a 
better job. Most were laborers or listed no 
occupation on their entry documents. 42 (Re- 
cent numbers are only slightly larger and, as a 
proportion to the overall population, a great 
deal smaller.) In 1998, there were 660,477 
legal immigrants; and for the decade as a whole 
(1990-99), there were close to 10 million. 43 
During the 1930s and 1940s, in contrast, im- 
migration dropped to less than 100,000 per 
year, as a result of the strict quota system 
established under the National Origin Act of 
1929. But the Immigration and Naturaliza- 
tion Act of 1965 removed racial quotas and 
opened the doors to a large number of non- 
European immigrants. Immigration laws had 
a major impact on the labor force, as discussed 
at length in chapter 1 of this report. Indeed, 
one observer suggests “that quotas restricting 
the less-skilled immigrant labor were the single 
most important piece of labor legislation in 
the twentieth century.” 44 

However, it was not just immigration that 
changed the workplace in the 20th century. 
Education played an important role in the ad- 
vancement of the individual worker, the 
workforce, and the economy; and during the 
20th century, there was a steady increase in 
educational attainment. In 1900, less than 14 
percent of all Americans graduated from high 
school. 45 By 1999, that figure had increased 
to 83 percent. 46 In 1910, the first year for 
which estimates are available, less than 3 per- 
cent of the population had graduated from a 
school of higher learning. 47 By 1999, the fig- 
ure was 25 percent. 48 Furthermore, increased 
education resulted in substantial monetary pay- 
off for the individual worker. Men with col- 
lege degrees earned 62 percent more and women 
65 percent more in hourly compensation than 
did those with a high school degree, at the end 
of the century [1997]. 49 A substantial part of 
the growth of the economy is attributable to 
increased education. 50 

There is no question about the increasing 
role of government during the 20th century. 51 
But what impact did government intervention 
have on the workplace and on the workforce? 
This question is not easily answered. Even 
when there was workplace legislation, one can- 
not ascribe changes in the workplace to 



changes in the law. As one observer notes, 
“government intervention often reinforced 
existing trends, [such as in the case of] the 
decline of child labor, the narrowing of the 
wage structure, and the decrease in the hours 
of work.” 52 In addition to workplace legisla- 
tion, there was legislation directed at larger 
societal issues that had a dramatic impact on 
the workplace. 

A number of pieces of legislation dealt with 
the workforce and workplace in the 20th cen- 
tury as discussed in chapters 1 and 2. In addi- 
tion, there was general societal legislation that 
had an impact on the workforce and the work- 
place, although the focus of the legislation was 
elsewhere. Social insurance legislation, such as 
Social Security and Medicare, had a profound 
affect on the workforce and workplace, by 
providing many workers a retirement stipend 
and health insurance for the first time. Other 
legislation that had a profound impact on the 
workforce includes the 1990 Americans with 
Disabilities Act, the post- World War II GI Bill, 
and the Civil Rights Act. Studies show that the 
Civil Rights Act of 1964, specifically Title 
VII, had an important affect on hiring of black 
workers. 53 Other actions that impacted the 
workforce indirectly include the funding and 
building of the interstate highway system, fund- 
ing of research and development, and enforc- 
ing patent and copyright laws. 

Counting the changes 

Much of what we know about the improve- 
ments in the workforce came from the ad- 
vancements that were made in counting the 
workforce in the 20th century. Important 
developments came in methodology and data 
gathering. In addition, there was a major ex- 
pansion of the data collection effort. Here, 
we briefly touch on some of these improve- 
ments and the underlying forces that set the 
stage for these developments. Details are dis- 
cussed in the chapters of this report. 

Statistics are often lacking on the Ameri- 
can workforce at the beginning of the 20th 
century, as noted numerous times in this re- 
port. On the whole, data cited in this paper 
for the first part of the century are drawn 
from decennial census data or estimates by 
economic historians. Workforce data, for the 
first part of the century, are restricted largely 
to special studies that addressed subjects like 
child labor, immigrant labor, and pensions. 
Rudimentary statistics were produced on wages 
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and hours in manufacturing in 1904, but these 
series were discontinued in 1908 for more in- 
vestigative reporting, as discussed in chapter 2 
of this report. 54 

Wage and hours surveys were resumed in 
1913, but resources permitted only 10 indus- 
try studies every other year. 55 These studies 
focused on industries, or industry groups, such 
as cotton, wool and silk. For each study, data 
were collected and published on hourly wage 
rates, full-time weekly earnings, fluctuations 
in employment during the year, volume of 
employment, and productivity. In 1916, the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics (BLS) began to pub- 
lish monthly employment series for Five in- 
dustries. 56 This was the start of the establish- 
ment series on employment and payrolls. 

Gaps in labor force statistics became ap- 
parent, with the mobilization for World War I. 
Federal statistics were “woefully incomplete 
and inadequate” according to Bernard Baruch, 
Chairman of the War Industries Board. 57 War- 
time needs led to a massive expansion of sta- 
tistical data. Prices and wages were of immedi- 
ate concern, since wage rates needed to be ad- 
justed to keep pace with inflation. In 1918, 
wage and hour surveys were expanded to 780 
occupations in 28 industries, covering 2,363 
establishments in 43 States. 58 There was also 
increased interest in information on strikes 
and lockouts. With the termination of the 
war, statistical budgets were trimmed, and the 
wage and hour program was reduced to its pre- 
war level. 

The next surge of interest in labor statis- 
tics came in the latter part of the 1 920s. By 
1927, there was monthly reporting of em- 
ployment on 54 manufacturing industries cov- 
ering 1 1,000 establishments; and in 1928-29, 
agriculture, mining, construction and trade were 
added to the reporting. Several studies ad- 
dressed the issue of how to collect unemploy- 
ment statistics, a continuing and unresolved 
issue at that time. 59 

The Great Depression provided the next 
great push to improved labor force statistics. 
Modern-day employment statistics, unemploy- 
ment statistics, occupational statistics, and the 
like grew out of the Great Depression. The 
creation of the Central Statistical Board, in 
1933, led to a number of new statistical initia- 
tives. One created the Interdepartmental 
Committee on Industrial Classification, in 
1937, that resulted in the creation of the Stan- 
dard Industrial Classification (SIC) system. As 



discussed in chapter 3 of this report, this was 
the first time that the United States had pro- 
duced a comprehensive industry classification 
system. Until that point, industry data collec- 
tion was pretty much ad hoc, responding to 
immediate needs and what could be collected, 
given the time and available funding. The 
result was different data definitions and over- 
lapping data collection. The SIC underwent 
four major revisions before being replaced in 
1997 by the North American Industry Classi- 
fication System (NA1CS). 

The Great Depression spawned a number 
of new laws, such as the Fair Labor Standards, 
which required new statistics on the labor force. 
Collection of unemployment statistics re- 
mained an unresolved issue in the 1930s. Af- 
ter many studies — and false starts — a house- 
hold survey was undertaken; and national un- 
employment estimates were produced, for the 
first time, in 1940. In 1938, as discussed in 
chapter 3, the Central Statistical Board and 
the American Statistical Association moved 
to develop an occupational classification sys- 
tem that reflected the similarity of work, edu- 
cation requirements, skill levels, and socio- 
economic class. This new classification was 
used in the 1940 census and the development 
of the Occupational Outlook Program. With 
the outbreak of World War II, the statistical 
focus changed from recession and depression 
to wartime needs. 60 

There was need for greatly expanded labor 
force statistics in World War 11, as in World 
War I. United States statistical data collection 
and analyses shifted to focus on defense indus- 
tries and the wartime economy. Wages and 
prices were controlled, and many items were 
rationed. At the beginning of the war, em- 
ployment and wage data were collected on 90 
industries; at the end of the war, data were 
collected on 180 industries. New defense-re- 
lated industries sprung up overnight. 61 There 
was need for detailed, recurring data on price 
and wage changes. Occupational wage studies 
were expanded and refocused on the occupa- 
tional skills needed by private industry to meet 
military needs. In order to set and control 
wages, wage reports were broken down by area 
and occupational group. Thousands of inter- 
plant wage inequity cases had to be heard and 
resolved, which required additional labor force 
information. The Cost of Living Index be- 
came a contentious political issue during the 
Second World War, because it was used to ad- 
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just and set wages. Basic issues, including 
changes in the quality of products and substitu- 
tion affects, were the same ones that continue 
to torment developers of these indexes today. 
In 1945, the name of the index was changed to 
the Consumer Price Index. 62 The World War 
II era also saw the expansion of productivity 
studies and monthly reporting of industrial in- 
juries. 

Statistical data collection and reports were 
cut back following the conclusion of WWII; in 
fact, BLS staff was cut by 40 percent 63 Data 
collection activities that remained were redi- 
rected from wartime to post-war problems. 
At about the same time, the Council of Eco- 
nomic Advisers and the Joint Economic Com- 
mittee were created. Almost immediately, these 
two organizations focused attention on gaps 
in workforce data, leading to further changes 
in data collection and analysis. Worker budget 
estimates were revised and calculated for large 
cities, benefit studies were undertaken, and in- 
dustry productivity studies were re -instituted. 
In 1948, General Motors and the United Auto 
Workers agreed to use the CPI to establish a 
wage-escalator clause, which gave new empha- 
sis to the CPI, at a time when there was serious 
thought in cutting back funding of the index. 64 
Occupational studies initially focused on vet- 
erans’ re-entry into the labor force; later, studies 
reverted to their prewar focus of providing 
data for counseling young people in their choice 
of careers. 

With the advent of the Korean War, there 
were demands to update much of the statistical 
program, especially the price and wage statis- 
tics which were needed to set price and wage 
guidelines. A revised CPI was instituted; and 
collective bargaining agreements were tracked, 
summarized, and published. The Wage Stabili- 
zation Board used the wage data to establish 
guidelines. 65 

The Vietnam War did not require the mas- 
sive development of new data, as had the ear- 
lier wars of the 20th century. But the so-called 
“War on Poverty” introduced a whole new set 
of statistical requirements for information on 
the poor, unemployed, and minorities. The 
1963 Vocational Education Act required the 
States to develop information on future occu- 
pations. This led to the development of occu- 
pational statistics by industry. 66 Many of the 
revisions and improvements in data did not 
take place until the 1970s, when new income 



support and training laws prompted more de- 
tailed reporting. The President’s Concentrated 
Employment Program led to a series of studies 
on employment in poverty areas, and BLS 
introduced a quarterly series that tracked the 
situation in poverty areas in the United States. 
The Comprehensive Employment and Train- 
ing Act of 1973 required information on un- 
employment and poverty by detailed geo- 
graphic area. 67 This was also a period when 
inflation was a major economic and political 
issue, and the Cost of Living Council was es- 
tablished to provide guidelines on wage and 
price escalation that put renewed emphasis on 
price, wage and productivity statistics. 6 * 

The rest of the 20th century saw continu- 
ing improvement of workforce statistical data. 
These changes were evolutionary. While the 
decennial census collected data on occupations, 
it was not until 1977 that the first Standard 
Occupation Classification manual was pub- 
lished. As discussed in chapter 3, the manual 
grew out of the Bureau of the Budget’s Office 
of Federal Statistical Policy and Standards ini- 
tiative to develop a single occupational classi- 
fication system that would be used by all major 
U.S. statistical organizations. It was at this 
time that occupational statistics were updated 
through a series of industry studies, and an 
industry-occupation matrix was developed for 
the first time. These statistics were necessary 
ingredients to the preparation of the industry 
and occupational projections. But this was 
not all. There were revisions in the industry 
and occupational classifications, as discussed 
in chapter 3, and additional minority and de- 
mographic data collected, as discussed in chap- 
ter 1. Wage data has also undergone major 
expansion to capture total compensation, as 
discussed in chapter 2. In 1 980, the Employ- 
ment Cost Index included benefits for the first 
time; and indexes were calculated and presented 
by occupational group and major industry. 69 

What comes next? 

Chapter 1 is a discussion of the changing de- 
mographics of the workplace in the 20th cen- 
tury. This is followed, in chapter 2, by a dis- 
cussion of workplace compensation, how it 
evolved, and how it was measured in the 20th 
century. Finally, chapter 3 addresses, in some 
depth, the development of industry and oc- 
cupational classification, how it developed in 
the 20th century, and where we stand today. 
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Business cycle timeline 

T^he chronology of the more or less regular recurrence of periods of economic expan-sion and contraction 
A that make up the U.S. business cycle is maintained by the National Bureau of Economic Research 
(NBER), a private, nonprofit, nonpartisan research institution. NBER identifies turning points, that is, 
dates when economic activity turns in the opposite direction. For example, the most recent turning point 
was March 1991. Sometime during that month, the economy stopped contracting and started expanding. 
Thus, March 1991 was a business cycle trough. Similarly, July 1990 was a peak. Sometime during that 
month, the economy stopped expanding and started contracting. 

A recession is a period of declining output and employment. A recession begins just after the economy 
reaches a peak and ends as the economy reaches its trough. Between trough and peak, the economy is in 
an expansion. Expansion has generally been the normal state of the economy; recessions have been brief 
and relatively rare in the latter part of the century. 

Business Cycle Turning Points, 1899-1999 


Peaks 


Troughs 


June 1899 






December 1900 


September 1902 






August 1904 


May 1907 






June 1908 


January 1910 






January 1912 


January 1913 






December 1914 


August 1918 






March 1919 


January 1920 






July 1921 


May 1923 






July 1924 


October 1926 






November 1927 


August 1929 






March 1933 


May 1937 






June 1938 


February 1945 






October 1945 


November 1948 






October 1949 


July 1953 






May 1954 


August 1957 






April 1 958 


April 1960 






February 1961 


December 1969 






November 1970 


November 1973 






March 1975 


January 1980 






July 1980 


July 1981 






November 1982 


July 1990 






March 1991 
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Chapter 1 



Counting Minorities: A Brief History and 
a Look at the Future 



S ince the inception of the Republic, a wide 
variety of race and ethnic groups has com- 
prised the American population. Some, like 
the ancestors of today’s African Americans, 
came unwillingly, others fled starvation or re- 
ligious or political persecution, while still oth- 
ers came simply for the chance to better their 
lives economically. As the population’s diver- 
sity has increased, so has the need for data on 
minority groups. Such data not only help de- 
scribe this diversity, but also assist in under- 
standing how well — or poorly — various minor- 
ity groups are faring and give decisionmakers 
some information on which to base policy pro- 
posals. 

The purpose of this chapter is to describe 
the evolution of the collection of data on mi- 
norities, focusing on the decennial census and 
the Current Population Survey (CPS), the 
Nation’s labor force survey. The chapter be- 
gins with a brief history of immigration to this 
country. It then goes on to describe early 
efforts to collect data on minorities through 
the decennial census. Next, it describes changes 
that were made to the CPS to help monitor 
the status of minorities in the labor force. A 
section summarizing the current labor force 
situation of minority workers, including sub- 
sections on immigrants, expenditures, and Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics (BLS) projections of 
minority participation in the labor force, fol- 
lows. The chapter concludes with a discussion 
of current efforts to meet demands for better 
data on minorities, particularly persons of mul- 
tiracial backgrounds. 

A History of Immigration and 
Migration 

Cobnial era. Initially, Britain’s North Ameri- 
can colonies were peopled by immigrants from 
the British Isles. These immigrants included 



not only those who came to the New World 
for economic gain, but also religious minori- 
ties, political dissidents, minor criminals, and 
indentured servants. Soon, however, the colo- 
nial economies began to grow rapidly, increas- 
ing their demand for labor. “By the beginning 
of the eighteenth century government offi- 
cials had decided that it was in the interest of 
England to improve and thicken her colonies 
with people not her own.” 1 Two strategies 
were followed in order to fill the gap. First, 
the slave trade was developed through royal 
charters. Second, Protestants from other Eu- 
ropean countries were actively sought as set- 
tlers, with funds often provided for their trans- 
portation. 

Independence. After the Revolutionary War, 
immigrants continued to pour into the new 
country. Although the new nation had been 
able to end the British practice of transporting 
political and criminal prisoners, it was unable 
to put an end to the slave trade, despite the 
fact that many found it objectionable. Conse- 
quently, even though immigrants from Europe 
flowed to the United States in large numbers, it 
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has been estimated that more Africans than 
Europeans came to the United States each year 
until 1840, and that cumulative European im- 
migration did not surpass that of Africans un- 
til 1 880. 2 This may seem shocking, consider- 
ing that President Thomas Jefferson signed a 
bill in 1 807 that made it illegal to import any 
person of color into the United States as a 
slave. 5 However, little effort was made to 
enforce this law over the next 50 years. Ship- 
builders from Baltimore even continued con- 
structing slave ships, and underwriters still in- 
sured those ships. 4 

Early on, problems assimilating some of 
the immigrants began to arise. Among the 
European immigrants were a sizable number of 
Germans and Irish who were Roman Catholics. 
Anti-Catholic sentiment began to emerge and 
was adopted by such groups as the Native 
American movement (not to be confused with 
American Indians) in 1837, followed by the 
Know-Nothing party around 1 850. These were 
the first major political movements endorsing 
the limitation of immigration of certain 
groups, 5 thus marking the beginning of an ex- 
clusionary movement that eventually culmi- 
nated in the highly restrictive National Ori- 
gins Act of 1924. 

The Great Irish Migration. During the 1 9th 
and early 20th centuries, Ireland, one of 
Europe’s smallest countries, accounted for more 
immigrants than any other European nation. 
Indeed, for most of the second half of the 
nineteenth century, “the rate of Irish emigra- 
tion was more than double that of any other 
European country, with as many as 13 per 
thousand emigrating on average each year.” 6 
Altogether, about 4.5 million Irish immigrated 
to the United States between 1820 and 1930 
according to American statistics, 7 and the Irish 
represented at least a third of the foreign-bom 
population of the country between 1850 and 
1870. (See table 1-1.) 

The failure of the Irish potato crop in 
1 845-46 helped provide the impetus for this 
mass migration. The Irish economy was largely 
agrarian, dependent upon the export of cattle 
and grain to England. Thus, most of the prod- 
uct of the Irish farmers was sold, leaving the 
potato as the staple food of the farmer and his 
family. Consequently, when the potato crop 
failed, famine ensued. The effects of this fam- 
ine were profound; more than 1 million people 
died from starvation and disease.* Millions of 



Irish fled their homeland and, by 1891, the 
population of Ireland (4.7 million) was only 
57 percent of what it had been 50 years earlier. 9 

Asian immigration and the origins of exdn- 
sionary legislation . While the Irish were cross- 
ing the Atlantic, Chinese laborers were cross- 
ing the Pacific. By the beginning of the Civil 
War, contract laborers from China had become 
abundant on the West Coast. However, they 
were soon perceived as competing with do- 
mestic labor; they typically worked long hours 
for considerably less pay than their domestic 
counterparts. In addition, their language and 
culture were very different from that of the 
predominant European-based culture. For a 
time, Chinese contract labor was concentrated 
largely on the west coast. But that changed 
following the completion of the Nation’s first 
transcontinental railroad in May 1 869. The 
next month, the Nation’s first convention to 
discuss the importation of Chinese labor was 
held in Memphis, Tennessee, organized and 
attended by businessmen from nine southern 
States and California. 10 

A year later, 75 Chinese laborers arrived in 
North Adams, Massachusetts, to break a strike, 
working for pay less than half that of the strik- 
ing workers. 1 1 Reacting to a perceived threat 
(Chinese labor was likened to slavery, and Chi- 
nese laborers were depicted as stealing food 
from honest white workers 12 ), politicians be- 
gan to introduce legislation aimed at limiting 
Chinese immigration or banning it altogether. 

In 1879, the U.S. Congress passed the first 
immigration restriction law aimed at a par- 
ticular nationality. The Fifteen Passenger Bill 
limited the number of Chinese passengers on 
any ship entering the United States to 1 5. But 
because it would have violated the 1868 
Burlingame-Seward treaty between the United 
States and China, which recognized the rights 
of Chinese to emigrate, the bill was vetoed. 15 

In 1880, however, America and China 
signed a new agreement, called the Angell 
Treaty, that allowed the United States to limit 
Chinese immigration. Two years later, Presi- 
dent Chester A. Arthur signed the Chinese 
Exclusion Act. This act barred Chinese immi- 
grant laborers for 10 years. It was renewed in 
1892, again in 1902 and, in 1904, was renewed 
for an indefinite length of time. 14 The pas- 
sage of this act paved the way for further re- 
strictive legislation affecting not only Asians, 
but Europeans as well. 
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Europe on immigration in the iate 19th and 
early 20th centuries. There was a pronounced 
shift in the country of origin of European im- 
migrants beginning in the late 19th century. 
Originally, European immigrants tended to 
come from northwestern Europe. (See table 
1-1.) In the late 1800s, this trend gradually 
began to change and, by the early 1900s, the 
majority of European immigrants were from 
southern and eastern Europe. These new im- 
migrants came from areas with cultural and 
linguistic traditions considerably different from 
those of the earlier European immigrants. 
Thus, the United States found itself confronted 
by problems in assimilating these new immi- 
grants. 

President Theodore Roosevelt helped set 
up a factfinding commission to resolve the 
problem. 15 In 1911, the Immigration Com- 
mission published a report that “lamented the 
progressive shift in the sources of immigra- 
tion away from northwestern and toward south- 
ern and eastern Europe, perceiving it as a de- 
cline in immigrant quality.” 16 In 1917, a lit- 
eracy act was passed (this had been attempted 
earlier, without success) to restrict European 
immigration and, in 1921, the United States 
passed the Emergency Quota Act, which ap- 
plied immigration quotas based on nationality 
or origin. The provisions of this act were 
renewed and made more restrictive by the Na- 
tional Origins Act of 1924. The quota system 
was reaffirmed in the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act of 1952. With few exceptions, 
these quotas remained relatively intact until 
President Johnson signed the Immigration and 
Nationality Act of 1965, which finally did away 
with the system of national origin, race, or 
ancestry quotas for immigration to the United 
States. 17 More recently, the Immigration Re- 
form and Control Act of 1986 permitted some 
undocumented aliens to obtain lawful perma- 
nent residence, and the Immigration Act of 
1990 increased the annual cap on immigra- 
tion. 1 ® 

The impact of these legislative changes 
can be seen in the statistics. In 1960, about 5 
percent of the foreign-bom population were 
Asian and 9 percent were from Latin America, 
while almost 75 percent were from Europe. 
By 2000, a little more than 25 percent of the 
foreign-bom population came from Asia and 
51 percent came from Latin America, com- 
pared with 1 5 percent from Europe. (See table 
1 - 1 .) 



Biachs leave the South. Not all migrations 
have come from abroad. There have also been 
large shifts in population within our borders. 
One that has had far-reaching effects on the 
Nation was the mass movement of blacks out 
of the rural South. Between 1910 and 1920, 
the black population of the North rose by al- 
most 700,000, and by 1930 nearly 1 million 
blacks had left the South. 19 Some areas in 
South Chicago went from being predominantly 
white to predominantly black in a very short 
period. 20 Poverty, racial segregation, and Jim 
Crow laws in the South, coupled with a boom 
in war industries and a decline in immigrant 
labor from abroad, combined to bring about 
this population shift. 

Not only did blacks move out of the South, 
they also moved to urban centers. In 1940, 
for instance, 48 percent of the black popula- 
tion was classified as urban. By 1960, this 
number had risen to 80 percent. 21 Data from 
the Current Population Survey indicate that 
86 percent of blacks lived in metropolitan ar- 
eas in 1999, with 55 percent in central cit- 
ies. 22 This shift of the black population from 
the relative isolation of the rural South to ur- 
ban centers in the North and elsewhere turned 
national attention to problems and tensions 
that had previously existed mainly in the South. 

Counting Minorities 

The decennial census. The counting of mi- 
norities began virtually at the inception of the 
Republic. A constitutional requirement estab- 
lished the United States as the first country to 
provide for “a regular periodic enumeration of 
its inhabitants.” 25 In order to determine each 
State’s share of direct taxes and congressional 
representation, a nationwide census of the 
population on a regular basis was established 
by the United States Constitution: 

Representatives and direct Taxes shall 
be apportioned among the several States 
which may be included within this 
Union, according to their respective 
Numbers, which shall be determined by 
adding to the whole Number of free 
Persons, including those bound to Ser- 
vice for a Term of Years, and excluding 
Indians not taxed, three fifths of all 
other Persons. The actual Enumeration 
shall be made within three Years after 
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the first Meeting of the Congress of 
the United States, and within every sub- 
sequent Term of ten Years, in such 
Manner as they shall by Law direct. 
(Article 1, Section 2) 24 

Since 1790, when the first decennial cen- 
sus was undertaken, there have been numerous 
approaches to counting various racial and eth- 
nic groups. (See box on p. 19.) Many of the 
changes in the census questions coincide roughly 
with immigration milestones. For instance, in 
1850, after the substantial Irish immigration 
got under way, a question was asked about the 
country of birth. The census of 1 870 specifi- 
cally counted Chinese just as concerns over 
Chinese contract labor were arising. 

In 1910, a question was added about the 
native language of individuals (“mother 
tongue,” in the terminology of the day). This 
was an attempt to identify more clearly the 
ethnic groups coming to the United States from 
eastern and southern Europe. Many of these 
immigrants were coming from the great 
multiethnic empires of Austria-Hungary, Rus- 
sia, and Germany, and it was felt that the ques- 
tion on country of origin was simply inad- 
equate, if not altogether misleading, as a means 
of classifying these new 6migr6s by origin. 25 
Beginning in 1960, Hispanics were identified 
by the census, and in each following decade, 
the number and variety of groups that were 
counted increased. 

In most censuses, the enumerators deter- 
mined the race of respondents. Beginning with 
the 1970 census, however, the respondents 
themselves identified their race and ethnicity 
category. (The 1970 census was also the first 
to be conducted primarily by mail; prior cen- 
suses had relied on personal visits by enu- 
merators.) 

At various times, the census has attempted 
to identify people of what is now termed mul- 
tiracial ancestry. For instance, in 1850 a cat- 
egory designated “mulatto” was included. In 
1870, this was expanded to include the catego- 
ries of “quadroon” and “octoroon.” In 1930, 
however, the interviewer’s instructions did not 
provide for any mixed-race categories. In- 
stead, people were categorized into a limited 
number of race and ethnic classifications. Es- 
sentially, the rule was that any combination of 
white and any other racial ancestry was re- 
ported as the race of the parent who was not 
white. 26 Seventy years later, in 2000, the cen- 
sus once again gave respondents the opportu- 



nity to be identified as having multiracial an- 
cestry by allowing them to check more than 
one race category. 

In the mid- 19th century, questions were 
added to several censuses to measure a nonrace 
and nonethnic minority — persons with cer- 
tain kinds of disabilities. These were the blind, 
the deaf, the mute, the mentally ill, and the 
retarded. No further attempt was made to 
identify persons with disabilities until 1970, 
when a question was added regarding work dis- 
abilities. This question was further refined over 
the decades until, in 2000, the census attempted 
to identify persons with physical or mental 
conditions, or both, that impacted their lives. 

Tke Current Population Survey* The Current 
Population Survey (CPS) is an ongoing monthly 
sample survey, conducted for the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics (BLS) by the U.S. Census Bu- 
reau, that collects information on the employ- 
ment status of persons. BLS uses this infor- 
mation to produce monthly estimates of em- 
ployment and unemployment. 27 The survey 
is also the primary intercensal source for de- 
mographic and other socio-economic infor- 
mation on the population. Over time, it has 
become an important source of data on many 
of the Nation’s minority groups. 

The origins of the CPS date back to the 
late 1930s, when initial efforts were made to 
measure unemployment. Much of the devel- 
opmental work during this period was done by 
the Works Progress Administration (WPA). 
By the early 1940s, the effort had been shifted 
to the Census Bureau. During the war years, 
the Census Bureau redesigned the sample and, 
in 1945, revised the questionnaire. 28 

These early questionnaires collected demo- 
graphic data on household members similar to 
that which is collected today. For instance, a 
CPS questionnaire from June 1 946 asked about 
the respondent’s sex, age at last birthday, and 
“color.” Under “color,” three entries were al- 
lowed: White, Negro, and other. In 1952, this 
category was renamed “race,” although the same 
information was still collected. 

In April 1973, a category labeled “ethni- 
city” was added, and the interviewer was in- 
structed to indicate a numeric code that corre- 
sponded to the ethnic origin that the respon- 
dent identified from a flashcard. While “race” 
was a term used to indicate a division of the 
population into groups distinguished by physi- 
cal characteristics, “ethnicity” was a concept 
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Selected Information on personal characteristics collected by decennial census by year 


Year 


Information collected (using terminology of the time) 


1790 


Free whites; and slaves 


1800 


Free whites (except Indians not taxed); and slaves 


1810 


Free whites (except Indians not taxed); and slaves 


1820 


Free whites (except Indians not taxed); foreigners not naturalized; free colored 
persons; and slaves 


1830 


Free whites; slaves; and free colored 


1840 


Free whites; slaves; free colored; deaf, dumb, and insane whites; and deaf, dumb, 
and insane colored 


1850 


White; black; mulatto; country of birth; deaf, dumb, and insane whites; and deaf, 
dumb, and insane coloreds 


1860 


White; black; mulatto; country of birth; number of slaves; deaf, dumb, and insane 
whites; and deaf, dumb, and insane coloreds 


1870 


White; black; mulatto; quadroon; octoroon; 1 Chinese; Indian; country of birth; 
foreign-bom parentage; and deaf, dumb, and insane 


1880 


White; black; mulatto; quadroon; octoroon; Chinese; Indian; country of birth; 
and country of birth of parents 


1890 


White; black; mulatto; quadroon; octoroon; Chinese; Japanese; Indian; country 
of birth; and country of birth of parents 


1900 


White; black; mulatto; Chinese; Japanese; Indian; country of birth; country of 
birth of parents; and year of immigration 


1910 


White; black; mulatto; Chinese; Japanese; Indian; other; country of birth; 
country of birth of parents; native language; and English fluency 


1920 


White; black; mulatto; Chinese; Japanese; Indian; other; country of birth; 
country of birth of parents; native language; native language of parents; and 
English fluency 


1930 


White; black; Chinese; Japanese; Indian; Mexican; country of birth; country of 
birth of parents; native language; and English fluency 2 


1940 


White; black; mulatto; Chinese; Japanese; Indian; Filipino; Hindu; Korean; coun- 
try of birth; citizenship of the foreign-bom; and country of birth of parents 


1 According to the 1 870 census instructions, “the word ‘black’ should be used to describe those persons 
who have three-fourths or more black blood (sic); ‘mulatto,’ those persons who have from three-eighths to five- 
eighths black blood (sic); ‘quadroon,’ those persons who have one-fourth black blood (sic); and ‘octoroon,’ 
those persons who have one-eighth or any trace of black blood (sic).” 

1 The 1 930 census had specific instructions for reporting race. “A person of mixed white and Negro blood was 
to be returned as Negro, no matter how small the percentage of Negro blood; someone part Indian and part Negro 
also was to be listed as Negro unless the Indian blood predominated and the person was generally accepted as 
an Indian in the community. A person of mixed white and Indian blood was to be returned as an Indian, except 
where the Indian blood is very small or where he or she was regarded as white in the community.” . 
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Selected Information on personal characteristics collected by decennial census by year 


Year 


Information collected (using terminology of the time) 


1950 


White; Negro; American Indian; Japanese; Chinese; Filipino; Hawai- 
ian; part Hawaiian; Aleut, Eskimo, and so forth; country of birth; and country of 
birth of parents 


1960 


White; Negro or Black; Indian (American); Japanese; Chinese; Filipino; Hawai- 
ian; Korean; other; country of birth; parents' place of birth; and Hispanic origin 


1970 


White; Asian Indian; Black or Negro; Hawaiian; Japanese; Guamanian; Chinese; 
Samoan; Filipino; Eskimo; Korean; Aleut; Vietnamese; Indian (American); other; 
Spanish/Hispanic origin or descent (Mexican, Puerto Rican, Cuban, Central or 
South American, other Spanish, none of these); country of birth; language spok- 
en at home; ancestry; and work disability. 


1980 


White; Black or Negro; Indian (American); Eskimo; Aleut; Chinese; 

Japanese; Filipino; Asian Indian; Hawaiian; Samoan; Korean; Guamanian; Viet- 
namese; other race; Spanish/Hispanic origin (Mexican, Puerto Rican, Cuban, 
Central or South American, other Spanish, none of these); country of birth; 
ancestry or ethnic origin; language spoken at home; English fluency; and disabil- 
ity. 


1990 


White; Black or Negro; Indian (American); Eskimo; Aleut; Chinese; Japanese; 
Filipino; Asian Indian; Hawaiian; Samoan; Korean; Guamanian; Vietnamese; other 
Asian and Pacific Islander; other race; Spanish/Hispanic origin; country of birth; 
ancestry or ethnic origin; language spoken at home; English fluency; and disabil- 
ity. 


2000 


White; Black or Negro; Indian (American); Eskimo; Aleut; Chinese; 

Japanese; Filipino; Asian Indian; Hawaiian; Samoan; Korean; Guamanian; Viet- 
namese; other Asian and Pacific Islander; other race; multiracial; Spanish/His- 
panic origin; country of birth; ancestry or ethnic origin; language spoken at 
home; English fluency; and disability. 



that divided the population into groups accord- 
ing to shared cultural, linguistic, or national 
origin characteristics. Thus, “ethnicity” was a 
concept that could cut across racial groups. In 
September 1 974, the label was changed from 
“ethnicity” to “origin.” The primary purpose 
of this question was to identify persons of His- 
panic origin. 

In January 1979, in response to OMB Di- 
rective 15, 29 the race category “other” was 
disaggregated into three groups: American In- 
dians, Asians, and Pacific Islanders. 

Determining an individual's race has al- 
ways been somewhat problematic. According 
to the American Anthropological Associa- 
tion, “The concept of race is a social and 
cultural construction, with no basis in human 
biology — race can simply not be tested or 
proven scientifically.” 30 



Until the late 1970s (as was the case with 
the decennial census until 1970), the inter- 
viewer determined race. Following are the 
instructions concerning the determination and 
coding of race issued in 1 961 : 31 

The codes used for race: “W” for 
white, “Neg.” for Negro, and “OT” for 
Other. Record Mexicans, Puerto 
Ricans, and other persons of Latin- 
American descent as white, unless they 
are definitely of Negro or other non- 
white race. 

Enter “Neg.” for Negroes and for 
persons of mixed white and Negro par- 
entage. A person of mixed American 
Indian, and Negro blood should be en- 
tered as “Negro,” unless you [the in- 
terviewer] know that the Indian blood 
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very definitely predominated and that 
he is regarded in the community as an 
Indian. Enter “OT” for races other 
than white or Negro, such as Japanese, 
Chinese, American Indian, Korean, 
Hindu, Eskimo, etc. 

For persons of mixed parentage: 

1) Mixture of white and nonwhite 
races, report race of nonwhite parent 

2) Mixture of nonwhite races, re- 
port according to the race of the father. 

You can usually determine race by 
observation, but should inquire in the 
case of servants, hired hands, or other 
persons unrelated to the household head. 

While these instructions provided a sys- 
tematic way of categorizing individuals by race, 
the classifications were rather arbitrary and 
dependent on the enumerator’s preconcep- 
tions. And in the case of mixed parentage, 
that is, white and nonwhite or any combina- 
tion of nonwhites, the classification directions 
were inconsistent. 

Beginning in October 1978, the interviewer 
was no longer permitted to determine the race 
of household members by observation. In- 
stead, the interviewer was required to ask the 
household respondent the race of each house- 
hold member, presenting the respondent with 
a flashcard that listed racial categories. The 
purpose of this change was to provide more 
accurate estimates of characteristics by race. 
According to interviewer instructions: 32 

It is important that you ask the ques- 
tion in all cases even though the 
respondent’s race may seem obvious. 
Studies have indicated that there is a 
significant difference in the recording 
of racial categories between the proce- 
dures of asking race as opposed to mark- 
ing it by observation. What may seem 
obvious to the observer is in some cases 
not what the respondent considers him- 
self/herself. Misrecorded cases poten- 
tially have a serious impact on the qual- 
ity of the final CPS data. Also, some 
households are comprised of persons of 
different races. The assumption that 
all household or family members are of 
the same race as the respondent is not 
valid. 

Like the determination of race, the deter- 
mination of “origin” was left up to the re- 



spondent. He or she was shown a flashcard and 
asked to pick the appropriate origin or de- 
scent. The origin question was asked in addi- 
tion to the race question. According to the 
interviewer’s manual: 33 

Origin or descent refers to the na- 
tional or cultural group from which a 
person is descended and is determined 
by the nationality or lineage of a 
person’s ancestors. There is no set rule 
as to how many generations are to be 
taken into account in determining ori- 
gin. A respondent may report origin 
based on the origin of a parent, grand- 
parent, or some far-removed ancestor. 

During the last CPS revision, which began 
in 1986 and terminated when the current, re- 
designed survey system and questionnaire were 
placed in service in 1994, questions having to 
do with the demographic characteristics of 
household members were reviewed and revised 
where appropriate. The questions on race and 
origin, however, remained virtually unchanged. 34 

Publication of Information on 
Minority Workers 

Late 19tk and earfy 20th century* During this 
period, data collection methods were crude and 
limited in scope by today’s standards. As a 
result, studies frequently looked at conditions 
in limited geographic areas, and the data used 
were often of an anecdotal nature. 

In May 1897, the Department of Labor 
(the name at the time of the Federal agency 
that would eventually evolve into today’s Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics) published a bulletin 
entitled “Conditions of the Negro in Various 
Cities,” by George G. Bradford. The study 
focused on the very high mortality rates of 
blacks, as well as the characteristics of black 
families. 

In 1898, the Department of Labor pub- 
lished W. E. B. Du Bois’ first study on African 
Americans, “The Negroes of Farm-ville, Vir- 
ginia.” In 1899, the Department published 
another of Du Bois’ works, “The Negro in the 
Black Belt,” which was based on his students’ 
experiences. (Du Bois was a professor of soci- 
ology at the University of Atlanta.) 

In 1901, three more black studies, two by 
William Taylor Thom, and the third by Du 
Bois, were published, and another two were 
issued the next year (1902). For the next 
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decade and a half, little was published in the 
way of minority studies, as what was to be- 
come the Bureau of Labor Statistics underwent 
several reorganizations. Finally, in 1918 (by 
which time the Bureau of Labor Statistics had 
become part of a new Department of Labor), 
publication of studies on blacks resumed. (See 
box below.) 

In the February 191 8 edition of the Bureau’s 
Monthly Review, a study by Abraham Epstein, 
entitled “The Negro Migrant in Pittsburgh,” 
appeared. The migration of blacks from the 
South had begun to put a strain on the commu- 
nities in the North. This study focused on the 
increase of blacks within the city of Pitts- 
burgh, with the goal of producing information 
that would prove useful to other northern cit- 
ies experiencing significant increases in black 
population. 

In 1 920, the Monthly Labor Review (the 
name of the Monthly Review was changed to 
Monthly Labor Review in July 1918) published 
an article examining the effect of black labor 
in the stove industry. The article argued in 
favor of the “cordial acceptance” of the black 
worker within this industry, while describing 
the black laborer’s difficulties. The article fur- 
ther described black people as a part of Ameri- 
can society, as legitimate as any other citizens 
of the country and having the same common 
needs. (It would appear that the editorial policy 
for the Monthly Labor Review in the early 
part of the 20th century gave authors a great 
deal more latitude in expressing opinions or 



making recommendations regarding social 
policy than does today’s politically- and policy- 
neutral Review.) 

Blacks were not the only minority group 
for which information was presented in the 
Monthly Labor Review. A regular feature in 
the early years of the Review was the publica- 
tion of national immigration figures. These 
figures were normally published every 2 
months, and this continued until 1 920. Inter- 
estingly, in June of 1918, there was a focus on 
Japanese migration for the previous year. A 
1920 article looked at the situation in several 
western States that had seen an increase in the 
number of Mexican laborers. The Depart- 
ment of Labor had issued orders temporarily 
admitting Mexicans to alleviate labor short- 
ages within agriculture. As a result, there was a 
widespread belief among domestic agricultural 
laborers that they were losing jobs to low-wage 
Mexican labor. The study found that “in the 
25 towns and cities visited. ..the number of 
Mexicans displacing white men was negligible” 
and that “a dire and imperative need was met 
in making the exceptions and permitting Mexi- 
can labor to enter this country on easy terms 
to meet the abnormal demand for common 
labor.” 35 Because immigration from Europe 
and elsewhere had practically ceased, the Mexi- 
can workers were found to provide an effec- 
tive alternative to that lost labor source. 

The Current Population Survey era. As noted 
above, the CPS is an extremely rich source of 



Division of Negro Economics 

World War I had brought a great many blacks to the cities, particularly in the North, 
to fill labor needs. In 1921, a Monthly Labor Review article examined a division of the 
Department of Labor that devoted itself to the results of this migration, and the situa- 
tions it created. The Division of Negro Economics was responsible for looking into the 
problems that resulted when large groups of black workers sought jobs in northern defense 
plants.' The Division's director was Dr. George E. Haynes and, under his direction, 11 
State committees and about 225 local county and city committees, with a membership 
numbering more than 1,000, were appointed. The work of these committees was to 
promote a national campaign “to create good feeling between the races, and to have both 
white and Negro citizens understand and cooperate with the purpose and plans of the 
department.” 2 The division published an indepth report on the industrial experiences of 
blacks during and after World War I that included an investigation into race troubles in 
Chicago. This division contributed to normalizing race relations during the early 20th 
century. It was the first of its kind to attempt such work, and was the forerunner of later 
Federal programs to promote black equality. 

1 See U.S. Department of Labor, 2000. 

2 See “Industrial Relations," 1921, p. 140. 
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demographic information for a wide variety 
of topics, including the labor force. It is not 
feasible, therefore, to present an exhaustive 
account of all published data from the CPS 
dealing with minorities here. This section will 
attempt merely to highlight some milestones 
in the publication of labor force data for mi- 
norities. 

Labor force data by race from the CPS 
were first published in 1950 (the data were for 
1949 ) 36 yh e estimates, which reported the 
“color” of workers, were expressed in percent- 
ages, not numbers, because the population con- 
trols needed to produce estimates of levels by 
race had not yet been developed. In January 
1953, population controls based on the 1950 
decennial census were introduced into the CPS 
estimation process and, later in the year (Sep- 
tember), the process was further improved so 
that estimates by race could be produced. In 
1955, employment levels for whites and non- 
whites were first published. 37 (It should be noted 
that such data are available back to 1954. 38 ) 

At first, data on race were published only 
for whites and a catchall group called non- 
whites. For years, the nonwhite group was 
used to represent blacks because the overwhelm- 
ing majority of nonwhites in the United States 
were blacks (92 percent in 1960 and 89 per- 
cent in 1970.) By 1980, however, blacks as a 
proportion of the total nonwhite group had 
shrunk to 84 percent. Thus, the nonwhite 
category had only limited value in analyzing 
changes in labor force activity either among 
blacks or among the other race groups, includ- 
ing Asians, Pacific Islanders, and American 
Indians. These other groups tended to have 
significantly different labor force characteris- 
tics than did blacks. Thus, in 1983 BLS began 
to publish data for blacks only. Black-only 
data also were computed for many series going 
back to 1972. For historical continuity, how- 
ever, the Bureau continued to publish some 
basic series for the group now called “black 
and other.” 39 

Interestingly, while the official change to 
the publication of black-only data came in 
1983, there are examples of data for blacks 
being published almost a decade earlier. In the 
April 1974 issue of the BLS publication Em- 
ployment and Earnings , Negro-only data were 
referred to for the first time in the “Con- 
cepts” section of the Technical Note. 40 The 
same publication contained a table with quar- 
terly data for blacks only and for Hispanics. 41 
However, data for the combined “black and 



other” group continued to appear in the De- 
partment of Labor’s monthly Employment 
Situation press release until the issuance of 
January 1982 data. That was when 1980 cen- 
sus population controls were incorporated into 
the CPS estimation procedures and data for 
blacks only and for Hispanics first appeared as 
a regular part of the monthly press release. 42 
Monthly data for blacks only did not appear in 
Employment and Earnings for another year, 
until the January 1983 estimates were pub- 
lished. 43 Monthly data for the “black and 
other” group also continued to be published in 
Employment and Earnings for about another 
decade. 

Current Data on Minority Workers 

Over time, the scope and variety of data pub- 
lished by BLS for black and Hispanic workers 
have increased enormously. This section pre- 
sents an overview of these data and some of 
the major findings. It is intended to illustrate 
the range of information available, rather than 
being a comprehensive analysis of the status 
of minorities. 

Labor force pa rt i ci patiom rales. In 2000, there 
was little difference among labor force partici- 
pation rates for blacks (65.8 percent), His- 
panics (68.6), and whites (67.4 percent). How- 
ever, there were sizable differences among 
these groups when the rates by gender were 
compared. (See table 1-2.) 

Labor force participation rates for black 
men (69.0 percent) continued to be lower than 
those for Hispanic or white men (80.6 percent 
and 75.4 percent, respectively). This same 
pattern of differences (Hispanic and white men 
as more likely than black men to be in the 
labor force) was true for every age group as 
well. Among women, labor force participa- 
tion rates were higher for black women (63.2 
percent) than for their Hispanic (56.9 per- 
cent) or white (59.8 percent) counterparts. 
For each age category except teenagers, His- 
panic women’s participation rates were lower 
than those of the other two groups. 

The overall participation rate for blacks 
has grown from 60.2 percent in 1973 to nearly 
66 percent in recent years. 44 (See table 1-3.) 
This growth has been solely due to the in- 
creased participation of black women in the 
labor force: for black women, participation 
rates rose by nearly 14 percentage points, to 
63.2 percent, from 1973 to 2000, while rates 
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for black men fell by 4.4 percentage points. 
The pattern of change was similar among 
whites but, among Hispanics, men’s participa- 
tion rates did not decline as much as those of 
black or white men. 

UnemptoymenL From 1992 to 2000, jobless 
rates have declined dramatically for the major 
race and ethnic groups, with the decline for 
blacks being greater than those for the other 
two groups. For blacks, the rate dropped 6.6 
percentage points, while that for Hispanics 
fell by 5.9 points, and that for whites declined 
by 3.1 points. (See table 1-4.) The decrease in 
unemployment among blacks may partly re- 
flect gains for both men and women in the 
proportions with schooling beyond high school: 

Percent of the labor force 25 years and older with 
more than a high school diploma 





1992 


2000 


Black: 


Men 


39.9 


49.2 


Women 


44.6 


54.2 


Hispanic: 


Men 


29.4 


30.9 


Women 


34.7 


38.0 


White: 


Men 


52.7 


57.8 


Women 


52.6 


60.0 



Yet, despite the improvements in the un- 
employment rates for blacks and Hispanics, 
blacks continue to he a little more than twice 
as likely as whites to be unemployed, while 
Hispanics are not quite 2 times as likely as 
whites to be unemployed. 

Education and occupation . Education is an 
important predictor of labor market outcomes. 
The more educated the worker, the more likely 
he or she is to be in the labor force, and the less 
likely to be unemployed. Moreover, when 
those with more education are employed, they 
are much more likely to work in a high-paying 
managerial or professional occupation. 

Although whites continue to have more 
education than do either blacks or Hispanics, 
black women and men have made remarkable 
educational progress in recent years. As the 
text table above shows, close to 40 percent of 
black men and 45 percent of black women in 
the labor force had at least some education 
beyond the high school level in 1992. By 
2000, these proportions had grown to about 
49 percent and 54 percent, respectively. 



Because education level is an important 
factor in the occupational self-selection of 
workers, it is not surprising that the occupa- 
tional distributions of blacks, Hispanics, and 
whites vary greatly. For instance, table 1-5 
shows that white men are far more likely to be 
managers or professionals (29.2 percent) than 
are black or Hispanic men (18.5 percent and 
11.4 percent, respectively). Among women, 
24.8 percent of blacks and 17.8 percent of 
Hispanics are managers or professionals, com- 
pared with 33.4 percent of whites. 

Earnings* Education and occupation, of course, 
impact earnings. Among full-time wage and 
salary workers, the median weekly earnings of 
blacks ($468) and Hispanics ($396) were much 
lower than those of whites ($591). For both 
blacks and Hispanics, the earnings gap is more 
pronounced among men than among women — 
the median for black men was 75.2 percent of 
that of white men and that of Hispanic men 
was 61.9 percent of that of their white coun- 
terparts. Among women, blacks earned 85.8 
percent of what white women earned, while 
Hispanics earned 72.8 percent. (See table 1-6.) 

Since 1986, the earnings gap between black 
and white men has actually closed slightly. 
However, the gap between the earnings of the 
other minority groups (black women and His- 
panics) and those of their white counterparts 
has grown. 

Among workers paid hourly rates, there 
was very little difference among whites, blacks, 
and Hispanics in the proportions who worked 
for a wage at or below the prevailing Federal 
minimum wage ($5.15 per hour) in 2000. Only 
about 3.2 percent of Hispanic hourly paid 
workers earned the minimum or less, as did 3.6 
percent of blacks and 3.8 percent of whites. 

Labor force projections, 1998-2008,*' With 
the exception of profound social and cultural 
changes such as those that led to the surge of 
women into the labor force in the 1970s and 
early 1980s, population growth is the main 
engine behind labor force growth. The civilian 
noninstitutional population will continue to 
increase over the 1 998-2008 period, at roughly 
the same rate as during the previous 10 years. 
Numbers of Asians (and others) and Hispanics 
are projected to continue to grow much faster 
than those of whites or blacks. One of the 
major factors underlying the growth in the 
Hispanic and Asian populations in recent years 
has been the massive migration to the United 
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States that started in the 1970s and continues 
today. And, while immigration is expected to 
decrease slightly between 1998 and 2008, pro- 
jected net immigration will remain a sizable 
proportion of population growth over the 
1998-2008 projection period. 

All of the race and ethnic groups in the 
labor force are projected to continue to grow 
between 1998 and 2008, but somewhat more 
slowly than over the preceding 10 years. Of 
the four race and ethnic groups shown in table 
1-7, the “Asian and other” labor force is pro- 
jected to increase the most rapidly, followed 
by Hispanics, and then blacks. As a result, by 
2008 the Hispanic labor force is projected to 
overtake the black labor force in size. (The 
Asian labor force is less than half the size of 
either the black or the Hispanic labor force.) 
For all three groups, much of the change in 
labor force size is due to population growth, 
which, for Hispanics and Asians, will result 
from continued immigration. 

Despite gains in the numbers in the labor 
force, relatively little change is anticipated in 
labor force participation rates overall during 
the 1998-2008 period (barring, of course, 
major secular or cyclical changes, or both.) 



Indeed, as table I -8 shows, the labor force par- 
ticipation rates for Hispanics and Asians are 
projected to remain virtually unchanged be- 
tween 1998 and 2008. In contrast, the par- 
ticipation rate for blacks is expected to grow 
by 0.7 percentage point, and that for whites, 
by 0.6 percentage point. 

Immigrants. Foreign-bom 4 * workers make up 
nearly 13 percent of the U.S. workforce. (See 
chart 1-1.) The labor force participation rates 
of the foreign-bom, overall, are generally lower 
than those of their native-born counterparts, 
largely because foreign-bom women are less 
likely to be in the labor force than are native- 
born women. (See table 1-9.) 

The labor force participation rates of the 
foreign-bom also vary by race and ethnicity. 
Among non-Hispanic whites, the foreign-bom 
generally have lower participation rates than 
did natives, while, among non-Hispanic blacks 
and Hispanics, the foreign-bom are more likely 
to be in the labor force than are their native 
counterparts. The participation rates of non- 
Hispanic foreign-bom Asians are about the 
same as those of their native-born counter- 
parts. 



Chart 1-1 . Native-born and foreign-bom shares of U.S. labor 
force, 2000 annual averages 
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The Consumer Expenditure Survey 



The data shown in this section are derived from the results of the Consumer Expen- 
diture (CE) Surveys of 1994 (Hispanic comparison only) and 1999. The data collected 
are the most detailed source of consumer expenditures by demographic characteristic 
(age, income, and so forth) compiled by the Federal Government. The survey consists of 
two components: A quarterly Interview and a biweekly Diary. Participants in the Inter- 
view survey are asked to recall expenditures on a variety of items for the 3 months prior 
to the interview. Participants in the Diary survey are given a diary in which to fill out all 
their expenditures for a specified week. This diary is retrieved and replaced by a fresh one 
for the second consecutive (and final) week of participation. The samples for each 
survey are independently selected, so that no family is chosen to participate in both 
surveys. 

Characteristics of the consumer unit are based on those reported for the reference 
person. 1 These include race and ethnicity. For race, the reference person may be 
reported to be white; black; American Indian, Aleut, or Eskimo; Asian or Pacific Islander; 
or of an other race. As for ethnicity, the reference person may be described as a member 
of one of several European ethnicities (English, Irish, French, German, and so on); as 
African-American; as one of several Hispanic ethnicities; or as a member of an “other” 
ethnic group. Hispanic ethnicities for which data are collected are: Mexican; Mexican- 
American; Chicano; Puerto Rican; Cuban; Central or South American; and other Spanish. 

1 The reference person is the first member mentioned by the respondent when asked to “start with the name 
of the person or one of the persons who owns or rents the home." It is with respect to this person that the 
relationship of other consumer unit members is determined. 



Foreign-bom workers are about as likely 
to be unemployed as are the native-born. (See 
table 1-10.) Among the major race and eth- 
nic groups, the unemployment rate among 
foreign-bom non-Hispanic whites is about the 
same as that of their native-born counter- 
parts. The jobless rates among foreign-bom 
Asians (non-Hispanic), blacks (non-His- 
panic), and Hispanics are lower than, or about 
the same as, the rates for their native-born 
counterparts. 

Given the poorer educational backgrounds 
of many immigrants, it is not surprising that 
foreign-bom workers were more likely than 
the native-born to be in occupations typified 
by low earnings. (See table 1-11.) In 2000, 
about 19 percent of the foreign-bom were 
employed in service occupations, and the 
same proportion worked as operators, fabri- 
cators, and laborers. The proportion of na- 
tive-born workers employed in each of these 
two categories was 13 percent. In contrast, 
the foreign- bom were substantially less likely 
to be employed in high-paying occupations, 
such as managerial and professional specialty 
occupations, than were the native-born (23 
percent versus 31 percent, respectively). Not 



surprisingly, therefore, the median weekly 
earnings of foreign-bom full-time wage and 
salary workers were $447, or 76 percent of 
the $591 that native-born workers earned 
weekly in 2000. The median earnings of for- 
eign-bom women were about 81 percent those 
of their native-born counterparts, while the 
median for foreign-bom men was 71 percent 
of that of their native-born counterparts. (See 
table 1-12.) 

How minorities spend their money. Expendi- 
ture amounts are dependent on income and, to 
a degree, on household size (Hispanic consumer 
units have, on average, more members than do 
black ones). Consequently, differences in ex- 
penditure patterns across demographic groups 
may be clearer if the expenditures are expressed 
in percentages of the total, rather than dollar 
amounts. (See box above for a description of 
the expenditure data source, the Consumer 
Expenditure Survey.) 

Comparisons by race and Hispanic origin. 
There are some similarities between black and 
nonblack consumer units. For example, each 
has about the same family size, on average. 
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(Black consumer units have more children, but 
fewer persons over age 65.) They also have 
comparable numbers of earners. However, there 
are many differences. For example, reported 
income before taxes 47 is much lower for black 
families ($30,427) than for nonblack families 
($45,688). Also, fewer than one-half of black 
consumer units reside in an “owned dwelling," 
compared with more than two-thirds of non- 
black ones. Blacks are about 3 years younger, 
on average, than are nonblacks; have fewer 
vehicles, on average; and are less likely to have 
attended college. Given these differences, it is 
not surprising to see differences in expendi- 
ture patterns for these groups. (See tables 1-13 
and 1-14.) 

Blacks allocate a larger share of total ex- 
penditures (10 percent) to food at home than 
do nonblacks (8 percent). It is likely that this 
difference reflects the fact that food needs for 
black and nonblack consumer units are similar, 
but that the income for blacks is lower, on 
average. However, each group spends about 
the same share (between 5 and 6 percent) on 
food away from home. 

Data for housing are more challenging to 
analyze. As noted, black consumer units are 
much more likely to be renters than are non- 
black consumer units. Also, many renters have 
utilities included in their rents. Therefore, 
corn-paring actual expenditure levels for shel- 
ter components is not appropriate. To adjust 
for this, expenditures for owned dwellings; 
rented dwellings; and utilities, fuels, and public 
services can be summed together into “basic 
housing." When the summed expenditures are 
examined, it is found that black consumers 
allocate a larger share to housing (29 percent) 
than do nonblack consumers (25 percent). 

Blacks also spend larger shares on apparel 
and services. However, shares for transporta- 
tion are nearly identical for consumers of all 
races (19 percent). Black consumers allocate 
smaller shares for healthcare and entertain- 
ment. 

Another measure of the status of different 
groups in the economy is their overall pur- 
chasing power — that is, the percentage of to- 
tal expenditures in the entire economy ac- 
counted for by each of the different groups. 
These percentages are called “aggregate ex- 
penditure shares.” 

As seen in table 1-14, blacks accounted for 
12 percent of all consumer units in 1999, but 
for only 9 percent of total annual expendi- 
tures. This difference, of course, is due largely 



to the fact that black income is lower, on av- 
erage, than nonblack income. Thus, the gap 
between the proportion of the population and 
the proportion of total consumption becomes 
another means of measuring the relative well- 
being of the different groups. It is particularly 
interesting to note that this measure can indi- 
cate relative well-being in certain specific ar- 
eas of consumption. For instance, black con- 
sumers account for 10 percent of total food- 
at-home expenditures and 7 percent of home- 
owner expenses. In contrast, they account for 
16 percent of renter expenses, largely due to 
their disproportionate status as renters. Over- 
all though, they account for less than 10 per- 
cent of total shelter spending. 4 * 

Like blacks compared with nonblacks, His- 
panics report less income, on average, than do 
non-Hispanics. (See table 1-15.) Hispanic 
consumer units allocate a larger share of total 
expenditures to food at home (11 percent) 
than do other units (8 percent), but this could 
be a function of family size as well as income. 
They allocate a slightly higher share to shelter 
and utilities (27 percent) than do non-Hispan- 
ics (25 percent), and the same is true for ap- 
parel and services (6.3 percent compared with 
4.6 percent) and transportation (21 percent 
compared with 19 percent). However, they 
allocate smaller shares to healthcare and en- 
tertainment. 

Aggregate expenditure shares are impor- 
tant for Hispanics for two reasons. First, they 
show how Hispanics fare compared with non- 
Hispanics currently (1999). (See table 1-16.) 
In 1999, Hispanics accounted for 8.4 percent 
of all consumer units. However, they accounted 
for only 7.5 percent of all consumer expendi- 
tures. They accounted for 10 percent of all 
food-at-home expenditures, and 8 percent of 
shelter expenditures. Like blacks, they ac- 
count for a smaller share (6 percent) of owned 
dwelling expenditures and a much larger share 
of spending for rented dwellings (14 percent). 
They account for 10 percent of expenditures 
for apparel and services, perhaps because of 
their larger family sizes and larger number of 
children, but for only 4.8 percent of expendi- 
tures for healthcare and 5.5 percent of those 
for entertainment. 

Second, Hispanics have been a growing seg- 
ment of the population, and their share of 
total expenditures has grown too. (See table 
1-17.) Accounting for fewer than 8 million 
consumer units in 1994, they numbered more 
than 9 million consumer units in 1999, an 
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increase of about 1 8 percent. In the same 
period, their share of aggregate expenditures 
rose from 6.3 percent to 7.5 percent. 

Counting Minorities: New Directions 

Early results of Census 2000 clearly show that 
the U.S. population is very diverse racially and 
ethnically. (See box on p. 29.) Additionally, 
legislation such as the Americans with Dis- 
abilities Act (ADA) has brought other kinds of 
minority groups to public attention. Conse- 
quently, the Federal Government is endeavor- 
ing to improve its ability to collect data that 
will reflect the diversity of the population more 
accurately. 

In 1977, the U.S. Office of Management 
and Budget (OMB) issued standards for the re- 
porting of statistical information on race and 
ethnicity by Federal agencies. Commonly re- 
ferred to as “Directive No. 15,” these stan- 
dards provided the First consistent method for 
reporting race and ethnicity in the Federal 
Government. The standards required the col- 
lection of Hispanic data separately from race 
and, at a minimum, the collection of data on 
four racial categories — White; Black; Ameri- 
can Indian, Eskimo, or Aleut; and Asian or 
Pacific Islander. 

Beginning in the late 1980s, the standards 
came under criticism from those who believed 
that the minimum categories set forth in Di- 
rective No. 1 5 did not reflect the increasing 
diversity of our Nation’s population that has 
resulted primarily from growth in immigra- 
tion and in interracial marriages. In response 
to these criticisms, OMB announced in July 
1993 that it would undertake a comprehen- 
sive review of the categories for data on race 
and ethnicity. 

This review, conducted over a 4-year pe- 
riod, was done in collaboration with the Inter- 
agency Committee for the Review of the Ra- 
cial and Ethnic Standards, which OMB estab- 
lished in March 1994 to facilitate the partici- 
pation of Federal agencies in the review. The 
Committee, through its Research Working 
Group, carried out a research program to evalu- 
ate various proposals for revising the stan- 
dards. This extensive research effort, includ- 
ing three national tests, examined alternative 
approaches for questions to collect data on 
race and ethnicity. The Committee recom- 
mended changes in the standards based on the 
research results, as well as on the consider- 
ation of related public comments and testi- 



mony. 

OMB adopted many of the changes to the 
standards recommended by the Committee in 
its new standards released on October 30, 1997, 
including the following: 

1 . A two-question format for the collec- 
tion of data on race and ethnicity should be 
used in all cases involving self-identification, 
and the ethnicity question should precede the 
race question. 

2. Individuals should be allowed to select 
more than one of the racial categories to iden- 
tify their racial background. 

3. The terms Eskimo and Aleut should be 
replaced by the term “Alaska Native.’* 

4. Central and South American Indians 
should now be classified as American Indi- 
ans. 

5. The name of the “Black” category 
should be changed to “Black or African Ameri- 
can.” 

In addition, OMB decided that the “Asian 
or Pacific Islander” category should be split 
into two categories — “Asian” and “Native 
Hawaiian or Other Pacific Islander.” OMB 
also changed the term used to refer to His- 
panics from “Hispanic” to “Hispanic or 
Latino.” 

In order to comply with the new standards 
in the Current Population Survey (CPS), BLS 
and the Census Bureau conducted research to 
determine the race and ethnicity questions that 
meet the requirements of the standards and 
provide the most reliable and valid data. This 
research included a supplement to the CPS ad- 
ministered in July 2000. The race and ethnicity 
questions selected for use in the supplement 
were the following: 

A. Are you Hispanic, Latino, or Spanish? 

(1) Yes 

(2) No 

If the respondent answered yes, then the 
interviewer asks for the name of the country 
of origin. 

B. Please select one or more of the follow- 
ing categories to describe your race. 

(1) White 

(2) Black, African American, or Negro 

(3) American Indian or Alaska Native 

(4) Asian 

(5) Native Hawaiian or Other Pacific 
Islander 
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Census 2000 



The 2000 Decennial Census contained questions on race and ethnicity similar to the 
ones being proposed for inclusion in the CPS. Respondents were thus able to report 
according to the revised race and ethnic guidelines from OMB. The results were released 
in early 2001. The population’s race and ethnic profile at the time of the census (April 
2000) is shown below: 

Percent 



Total 100.0 

One race 97.6 

White 75.1 

Black 12.3 

American Indian or Alaskan Native .... .9 

Asian 3.6 

Native Hawaiian or Pacific Islander .1 

Other 5.5 

Two or more races 2.4 

Hispanic origin 1 12.5 



1 Hispanics can be of any race. 

SOURCE: “Overview of Race and Hispanic Origin,” Census 2000 Brief (Census Bureau, March 
2001 ). 



If the respondent indicates that his or her 
race is “other” (a category not shown to the 
respondent), he or she was asked for more- 
specific information. 

Once the results of this test are analyzed 
and the new questions finalized, a new meth- 
odology for determining race and ethnicity 
will be implemented in the CPS in 2003. 

With regard to the measurement of per- 
sons with disabilities, BLS, along with the De- 
partment of Labor’s Presidential Task Force 
on the Employment of Adults with Disabili- 
ties, is leading a multi-agency effort to design 
a short set of questions for use in a household 
survey (the CPS) that would identify persons 
with disabilities. This effort was mandated in 
1998 by Executive Order 13078, which di- 
rected BLS to develop a statistically reliable 
method of determining the employment rate 
of adults with disabilities. 

Work on the project began in 1999 with a 
careful examination of all the major disability 
survey instruments. The exhaustive review of 
these instruments revealed serious problems 
with the question sets that were used. Conse- 
quently, BLS had to conduct further research 
and testing of individual disability questions 
found in various surveys to try to construct a 
minimum set of questions needed to identify 
people with disabilities. 



The set of questions identified in this phase 
was then placed in a major, nationwide survey 
(the National Comorbidity Survey — or NCS) 
for testing in a live household survey environ- 
ment. Because the NCS focuses on disability 
issues, particularly mental illness, a rigorous 
comparison of the results from the test ques- 
tions with those from the regular NCS ques- 
tions will reveal how well (or poorly) the test 
questions identify persons with disabilities, and 
how the questions might be improved. 

Conclusion 

The race and ethnic mix of the Nation’s popu- 
lation has diversified considerably since colo- 
nial times, as shown in table 1-18. The ways 
in which minorities have been counted, first 
in the decennial censuses and then in the CPS, 
have evolved over time, reflecting, in part, a 
need for data to describe this growing diver- 
sity. The waves of immigrants from differ- 
ent parts of the world obviously have spurred 
the development of questions in the census 
asking about country of origin. The migra- 
tion of blacks from the South focused na- 
tional attention on the problems of blacks 
and created a demand for more data. 

It took time, of course, for this demand 
to be met. Statistical theory, survey meth- 
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odologies, and automated data processing tech* 
nologies needed to be developed and refined. 

The classification methodology for race has 
changed. At first, it was assumed that census 
enumerators and CPS interviewers could distin- 
guish racial groups simply by observation and 
community standards. As researchers began to 
realize that race was much more complex than 
a set of physical attributes, interviewers were 
instructed to ask respondents about their race. 
The situation has now evolved to the point 
that respondents can choose to identify them- 
selves with more than one racial group, thus 
creating a new category — multiracial. 

What does the future hold? Probably more 
of the same. Barring a return to the exclusion- 



ary immigration policies of the 1920s, the 
United States likely will continue to be a na- 
tion in which increasing racial and ethnic di- 
versity is the rule, not the exception. As in 
the past, people of diverse backgrounds will 
continue to contribute to a common culture, 
while maintaining many elements of their own 
cultural identities that help link them to their 
origins. As researchers, policymakers, and the 
public try to understand this process and deal 
with some of the problems that will inevitably 
arise (if past history is any indication), there 
will be continuing demands to develop and re- 
fine statistical measures that better illuminate 
the changing race and ethnic characteristics of 
America's population. 
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Table 1-3. Labor force participation rates by sex, race, and Hispanic origin, annual averages, 1973-2000 



Year 


Black 


Hispanic origin 


White 


Total 


Men 


Women 


Total 


Men 


Women 


Total 


Men 


Women 


1973 


60.2 


73.4 


49.3 


60.2 


81.5 


41.0 


60.8 


79.4 


44.1 


1974 


59.8 


72.9 


49.0 


61.1 


81.7 


42.4 


61.4 


79.4 


45.2 


1975 


58.8 


70.9 


48.8 


60.8 


80.7 


43.2 


61.5 


78.7 


45.9 


1976 


59.0 


70.0 


49.8 


60.8 


79.6 


44.3 


61.8 


78.4 


46.9 


1977 


59.8 


70.6 


50.8 


61.6 


80.9 


44.3 


62.5 


78.5 


48.0 


1978 


61.5 


71.5 


53.1 


62.9 


81.1 


46.6 


63.3 


78.6 


49.4 


1979 


61.4 


71.3 


53.1 


63.6 


81.3 


47.4 


63.9 


78.6 


50.5 


1980 


61.0 


70.3 


53.1 


64.0 


81.4 


47.4 


64.1 


78.2 


51.2 


1981 


60.8 


70.0 


53.5 


64.1 


80.6 


48.3 


64.3 


77.9 


51.9 


1982 


61.0 


70.1 


53.7 


63.6 


79.7 


48.1 


64.3 


77.4 


52.4 


1983 


61.5 


70.6 


54.2 


63.8 


80.3 


47.7 


64.3 


77.1 


52.7 


1984 


62.2 


70.8 


55.2 


64.9 


80.6 


49.7 


64.6 


77.1 


53.3 


1985 


62.9 


70.8 


56.5 


64.6 


80.4 


49.3 


65.0 


77.0 


54.1 


1986 


63.3 


71.2 


56.9 


65.4 


81.0 


50.1 


65.5 


76.9 


55.0 


1987 


63.8 


71.1 


58.0 


66.4 


81.0 


52.0 


65.8 


76.8 


55.7 


1988 


63.8 


71.0 


58.0 


67.4 


81.9 


53.2 


66.2 


76.9 


56.4 


1989 


64.2 


71.0 


58.7 


67.6 


82.0 


53.5 


66.7 


77.1 


57.2 


1990 


64.0 


71.0 


58.3 


67.4 


81.4 


53.1 


66.9 


77.1 


57.4 


1991 


63.3 


70.4 


57.5 


66.5 


80.3 


52.3 


66.6 


76.5 


57.4 


1992 


63.9 


70.7 


58.5 


66.8 


80.7 


52.8 


66.8 


76.5 


57.7 


1993 


63.2 


69.6 


57.9 


66.2 


80.2 


52.1 


66.8 


76.2 


58.0 


1994 


63.4 


69.1 


58.7 


66.1 


79.2 


52.9 


67.1 


75.9 


58.9 


1995 


63.7 


69.0 


59.5 


65.8 


79.1 


52.6 


67.1 


75.7 


59.0 


1996 


64.1 


68.7 


60.4 


66.5 


79.6 


53.4 


67.2 


75.8 


59.1 


1997 


64.7 


68.3 


61.7 


67.9 


80.1 


55.1 


67.5 


75.9 


59.5 


1998 


65.6 


69.0 


62.8 


67.9 


79.8 


55.6 


67.3 


75.6 


59.4 


1999 


65.8 


68.7 


63.5 


67.7 


79.8 


55.9 


67.3 


75.6 


59.6 


2000 


65.8 


69.0 


63.2 


68.6 


80.6 


56.9 


67.4 


75.4 


59.8 



SOURCE: Bureau of Labor Statistics, Current Population Survey. 
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Table 1 -4. Unemployment rates by sex, race, and Hispanic origin, annual averages, 1 973-2000 



Year 


Black 


Hispanic origin 


White 


Total 


Male 


Female 


Total 


Male 


Female 


Total 


Male 


Female 


1973 


9.4 


8.0 


11.1 


7.5 


6.7 


9.0 


4.3 


3.8 


5.3 


1974 


10.5 


9.8 


11.3 


8.1 


7.3 


9.4 


5.0 


4.4 


6.1 


1975 


14.8 


14.8 


14.8 


12.2 


11.4 


13.5 


7.8 


7.2 


8.6 


1976 


14.0 


13.7 


14.3 


11.5 


10.8 


12.7 


7.0 


6.4 


7.9 


1977 


14.0 


13.3 


14.9 


10.1 


9.0 


11.9 


6.2 


5.5 


7.3 


1978 


12.8 


11.8 


13.8 


9.1 


7.7 


11.3 


5.2 


4.6 


6.2 


1979 


12.3 


11.4 


13.3 


8.3 


7.0 


10.3 


5.1 


4.5 


5.9 


1980 


14.3 


14.5 


14.0 


10.1 


9.7 


10.7 


6.3 


6.1 


6.5 


1981 


15.6 


15.7 


15.6 


10.4 


10.2 


10.8 


6.7 


6.5 


6.9 


1982 


18.9 


20.1 


17.6 


13.8 


13.6 


14.1 


8.6 


8.8 


8.3 


1983 


19.5 


20.3 


18.6 


13.7 


13.6 


13.8 


8.4 


8.8 


7.9 


1984 


15.9 


16.4 


15.4 


10.7 


10.5 


11.1 


6.5 


6.4 


6.5 


1985 


15.1 


15.3 


14.9 


10.5 


10.2 


11.0 


6.2 


6.1 


6.4 


1986 


14.5 


14.8 


14.2 


10.6 


10.5 


10.8 


6.0 


6.0 


6.1 


1987 


13.0 


12.7 


13.2 


8.8 


8.7 


8.9 


5.3 


5.4 


5.2 


1988 


11.7 


11.7 


11.7 


8.2 


8.1 


8.3 


4.7 


4.7 


4.7 


1989 


11.4 


11.5 


11.4 


8.0 


7.6 


8.8 


4.5 


4.5 


4.5 


1990 


11.4 


11.9 


10.9 


8.2 


8.0 


8.4 


4.8 


4.9 


4.7 


1991 


12.5 


13.0 


12.0 


10.0 


10.3 


9.6 


6.1 


6.5 


5.6 


1992 


14.2 


15.2 


13.2 


11.6 


11.7 


11.4 


6.6 


7.0 


6.1 


1993 


13.0 


13.8 


12.1 


10.8 


10.6 


11.0 


6.1 


6.3 


5.7 


1994 


11.5 


12.0 


11.0 


9.9 


9.4 


10.7 


5.3 


5.4 


5.2 


1995 


10.4 


10.6 


10.2 


9.3 


8.8 


10.0 


4.9 


4.9 


4.8 


1996 


10.5 


11.1 


10.0 


8.9 


7.9 


10.2 


4.7 


4.7 


4.7 


1997 


10.0 


10.2 


9.9 


7.7 


7.0 


8.9 


4.2 


4.2 


4.2 


1998 


8.9 


8.9 


9.0 


7.2 


6.4 


8.2 


3.9 


3.9 


3.9 


1999 


8.0 


8.2 


7.8 


6.4 


5.6 


7.6 


3.7 


3.6 


3.8 


2000 


7.6 


8.1 


7.2 


5.7 


4.9 


6.7 


3.5 


3.4 


3.6 



SOURCE: Bureau of Labor Statistics, Current Population Survey. 
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SOURCE: Bureau of Labor Statistics, Current Population Survey. 



Table 1 *7. Civilian labor force by age, sex, race, and Hispanic origin, 1 988, 1 998, and projected 2008 



(Numbers in thousands) 



Characteristic 


Civilian labor force 


Change, 1988*98 


Change, 1998-2008 


1988 


1998 


2008, 

projected 


Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


Total, 16 years and older 


121,669 


137,673 


154,576 


16,004 


13.2 


16,903 


12.3 


Age 
















16 to 24 years 


22,536 


21,894 


25,210 


-642 


-2.8 


3,316 


15.1 


25 to 54 years 


84,041 


98,718 


104,133 


14,677 


17.5 


5,415 


5.5 


55 years and older 


15,092 


17,062 


25,233 


1,970 


13.1 


8,171 


47.9 


Sex 
















Men 


66,927 


73,959 


81,132 


7,032 


10.5 


7,173 


9.7 


Women 


54,742 


63,714 


73,444 


8,972 


16.4 


9,730 


15.3 


Race and Hispanic origin 
















Black 


13,205 


15,982 


19,101 


2,777 


21.0 


3,119 


19.5 


Hispanic origin 


8,982 


14,317 


19,585 


5,335 


59.4 


5,268 


36.8 


Asian and other 


3,708 


6,278 


8,809 


2,570 


69.3 


2,531 


40.3 


White 


104,756 


115,415 


126,665 


10,659 


10.2 


11,250 


9.7 



SOURCE: Table 2 in Howard N Fullerton, “Labor force projections to 2008: steady growth and 
changing composition," wrttlTIPlwnsiVMZwiidVA November 1999, p. 20. 
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Table 1-8. Civilian labor force participation rates by sex, age, race, and Hispanic origin, 1988, 1998, and 
projected 2008 



(Numbers in thousands) 



Characteristic 


Participation rates 


Percentage-point change 


1988 


1998 


2008, 

projected 


1988 to 1998 


1998 to 2008 


Age and sex 












Total, 16 years and older 


65.9 


67.4 


67.6 


1.5 


0.2 


16 to 24 years 


68.4 


65.9 


66.2 


-2.5 


.3 


25 to 54 years 


82.9 


84.1 


85.4 


1.2 


1.3 


25 to 34 years 


83.3 


84.6 


85.9 


1.3 


1.3 


35 to 44 years 


84.6 


84.7 


86.0 


.1 


1.3 


45 to 54 years 


79.6 


82.5 


84.3 


2.9 


1.8 


55 years and older 


30.0 


31.3 


36.8 


1.3 


5.5 


Men 


76.2 


74.9 


73.7 


-1.3 


-1.2 


16 to 24 years 


72.4 


68.4 


68.0 


-4.0 


-.4 


25 to 54 years 


93.6 


91.8 


91.3 


-1.8 


-.5 


55 years and older 


39.9 


39.1 


43.5 


-.8 


4.4 


Women 


56.6 


59.8 


61.9 


3.2 


2.1 


16 to 24 years 


64.5 


63.3 


64.3 


-1.2 


1.0 


25 to 54 years 


72.7 


76.5 


79.7 


3.8 


3.2 


55 years and older 


22.3 


25.0 


31.2 


2.7 


6.2 


Race and Hispanic origin 












Black 


63.8 


65.6 


66.3 


1.8 


.7 


Mai 


71.0 


69.0 


68.3 


-2.0 


-.7 


Women 


58.0 


62.8 


64.6 


4.8 


1.8 


Hispanic origin 


67.4 


67.9 


67.7 


.5 


-.2 


Men 


81.9 


79.8 


77.9 


-2.1 


-1.9 


Women 


53.2 


55.6 


57.9 


2.4 


2.3 


Asian and other 


65.0 


67.0 


66.9 


2.0 


-.1 


Men 


74.4 


75.5 


74.0 


1.1 


-1.5 


Women 


56.5 


59.2 


60.5 


2.7 


1.3 


White 


66.2 


67.3 


67.9 


1.1 


.6 


Men 


76.9 


75.6 


74.5 


-1.3 


-1.1 


Women 


56.4 


59.4 


61.5 


3.0 


2.1 



SOURCE: Table 3 in Howard N Fullerton, “Labor force projections to 2008: steady growth and 
changing composition,” November 1999, p. 24. 
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Table 1-9. Labor force participation rates of the foreign-bom and native-born by selected 
characteristics, annual averages, 2000 



Characteristic 


Foreign-bom 




Native-born 




Total 


Men 


Women 


Total 


Men 


Women 


Age 














Total, 16 years and older 


66.7 


79.8 


54.0 


67.2 


73.9 


61.1 


16 to 24 years 


60.2 


70.6 


47.8 


66.6 


68.4 


64.9 


25 to 34 years 


77.0 


92.1 


61.4 


86.2 


93.6 


79.2 


35 to 44 years 


82.1 


94.0 


69.7 


85.3 


92.4 


78.4 


45 to 54 years 


80.0 


91.0 


69.6 


82.9 


88.3 


77.8 


55 to 64 years 


59.1 


73.6 


47.3 


59.2 


66.5 


52.4 


65 years and older 


12.1 


18.6 


7.4 


12.9' 


17.4 


9.6 


Education 1 

Less than a high school 














diploma 


59.0 


78.0 


41.4 


37.4 


46.7 


29.2 


High school graduates, 














no college 


66.5 


81.4 


54.1 


64.4 


74.3 


55.9 


Some college, no degree 


72.5 


81.7 


63.9 


72.2 


79.2 


65.9 


College graduates.. 


76.9 


85.3 


67.4 


79.9 


84.3 


75.2 


Race and ethnicity 2 














Non-Hispanic black 


75.0 


80.6 


69.4 


64.9 


67.6 


62.8 


Hispanic origin 


69.5 


85.4 


52.5 


67.7 


74.8 


61.4 


Non-Hispanic Asian 


67.3 


77.8 


58.2 


66.1 


70.0 


62.3 


Non-Hispanic white 


59.1 


71.0 


46.0 


67.6 


74.9 


60.8 



1 Data by educational attainment are for persons aged 25 years and older. 

2 Data for race and ethnicity groups will not sum to totals, because data for the “other races’ 
group are not presented. 

SOURCE: Bureau of Labor Statistics, Current Population Survey. 
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Table 1-10. Unemployment rates of the foreign-bom and native-born by selected characteristics, annua I 



averages, 2000 



Characteristic 


Foreign-bom 


Native-born 


Total 


Men 


Women 


Total 


Men 


Women 


Age 














Total, 16 years and older 


4.2 


3.8 


4.9 


4.0 


3.9 


4.0 


16 to 24 years 


7.9 


7.4 


8.7 


9.5 


10.0 


8.9 


25 to 34 years 


3.9 


3.1 


5.1 


3.7 


3.5 


3.9 


35 to 44 years 


3.8 


3.2 


4.7 


2.9 


2.7 


3.1 


45 to 54 years 


3.2 


2.9 


3.5 


2.4 


2.4 


2.3 


55 to 64 years 


3.9 


3.8 


4.1 


2.3 


2.3 


2.3 


65 years and older 


4.1 


4.7 


. 3.1 


3.0 


3.2 


2.7 


Education 1 














Less than a high school diploma .. 


5.8 


4.6 


7.8 


6.7 


6.0 


7.8 


High school graduates, 














no college 


3.3 


2.9 


3.9 


3.5 


3.5 


3.5 


Some college, no degree 


3.3 


3.0 


3.7 


2.8 


2.6 


3.0 


College graduates 


2.3 


2.1 


2.6 


1.6 


1.4 


1.7 


Race and ethnicity 2 














Non-Hispanic black 


5.4 


5.5 


5.2 


7.9 


8.5 


7.4 


Hispanic origin 


5.1 


4.2 


6.7 


6.4 


6.0 


6.8 


Non-Hispanic Asian 


3.2 


3.2 


3.2 


4.7 


4.9 


4.5 


Non-Hispanic white 


3.2 


2.9 


3.6 


3.2 


3.2 


3.2 



1 Data by educational attainment are for persons aged 25 years and older. 

2 Data for race and ethnicity groups will not sum to totals, because data for the “other races" group 
are not presented. 

SOURCE: Bureau of Labor Statistics, Current Population Survey. 
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Table 1-11. Occupational distribution of the foreign-bom and the native-born by selected 
characteristics, annual averages, 2000 



Characteristic 


Foreign-bom 






Native-born 




Total 


Men 


Women 


Total 


Men 


Women 


Total {in thousands) 


16,954 


10,067 


6,887 


118,254 


62,226 


56,028 


Percent 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


Executive, administrative, 
and managerial 


9.9 


9.8 


10.0 


15.3 


15.8 


14.8 


Professional specialty 


13.5 


12.9 


14.5 


15.9 


13.6 


18.5 


Technical 


2.9 


2.7 


3.2 


3.3 


3.0 


3.6 


Sales 


9.8 


8.7 


11.3 


12.4 


11.8 


13.1 


Administrative support 


8.9 


4.6 


15.3 


14.5 


5.6 


24.5 


Service 


18.9 


13.4 


26.9 


12.7 


9.5 


16.4 


Protective service 


.8 


1.1 


.4 


1.9 


2.9 


.8 


Private household 


1.8 


.1 


4.4 


.4 


- 


.8 


Other 


16.3 


12.2 


22.2 


10.4 


6.5 


14.8 


Precision production, craft, 














and repair 


12.8 


19.0 


3.6 


10.8 


18.7 


2.0 


Operators, fabricators, and 
laborers 


18.9 


22.7 


13.5 


12.8 


18.8 


6.1 


Farming, forestry, and 














fishing 


4.4 


6.3 


1.6 


2.2 


3.3 


1.1 



NOTE: Dash indicates less than 0.05 percent. 

SOURCE: Bureau of Labor Statistics, Current Population Survey. 
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Table 1 -1 2. Median weekly earnings of foreign-born and native-born full-time 1 wage and salary workers 2 
by selected characteristics, annual averages, 2000 



Characteristic 


Foreign-bom 


Native-born 


Total 


Men 


Women 


Total 


Men 


Women 


Age 














Total, 16 years and older 


$447 


$477 


$407 


$591 


$676 


$500 


16 to 24 years 


314 


320 


300 


369 


387 


347 


25 to 34 years 


433 


443 


418 


574 


624 


500 


35 to 44 years 


499 


555 


423 


652 


755 


534 


45 to 54 years 


516 


586 


445 


690 


804 


579 


55 to 64 years 


483 


533 


415 


635 


757 


514 


65 years and older 


381 


408 


344 


457 


580 


385 


Education 3 














Less than a high school 

diploma 

High school graduates, 


322 


355 


286 


389 


464 


313 


no college 


420 


468 


377 


514 


607 


426 


Some college, no degree 


524 


584 


478 


604 


710 


506 


College graduates 


852 


964 


724 


902 


1,032 


764 



1 Full-time workers include persons who usually work 35 hours or more a week on their sole, or 
principal, job. 

2 Wage and salary workers exclude self-employed persons whether or not their businesses are 
incorporated. 

3 Data by educational attainment are for people aged 25 years and older. 

SOURCE: Bureau of Labor Statistics, Current Population Survey. 
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Table 1 -1 3. Consumer unit characteristics by race and ethnicity of reference person, 1999 



Item 


All 

consumer 

units 


Race of reference 
person 


Hispanic origin of 
reference person 


White and 
other 


Black 


Hispanic 


Non- 

Hispanic 


Number of consumer units (in thousands) .... 


108,465 


95,293 


13,172 


9,111 


99,354 


Percent of all consumer units 


100.0 


87.9 


12.1 


8.4 


91.6 


Income before taxes 1 


$43,951 


$45,688 


$30,427 


$33,803 


$44,955 


Age of the reference person 


47.9 


48.3 


44.9 


41.2 


48.5 


Average number in consumer unit 












Persons 


2.5 


2.5 


2.7 


3.5 


2.4 


Children under 18 


.7 


.6 


.9 


1.3 


.6 


Persons 65 and older 


.3 


.3 


.2 


.2 


.3 


Earners 


1.3 


1.4 


1.3 


1.6 


1.3 


Vehicles 


1.9 


2.0 


1.3 


1.6 


2.0 


Percent distribution 












Housing tenure: 












Homeowner 


65 


68 


47 


44 


67 


With mortgage 


38 


39 


29 


30 


39 


Without mortgage 


27 


28 


17 


14 


28 


Renter 


35 


32 


53 


56 


33 


Race of reference person: 












Black 


12 


- 


100 


4 


13 


White and other 


88 


100 


- 


96 


87 


Education: 












Elementary (1-8) 


6 


6 


8 


22 


5 


High school (9-12) 


39 


38 


48 


45 


38 


College 


55 


56 


44 


32 


57 


Never attended and other 


0 


< 2 ) 


( 2 ) 


1 


( 2 ) 


At least one vehicle owned or leased 


87 


89 


73 


82 


88 



1 Components of income and taxes are derived from “complete income reporters” only. 

2 Indicates less than 0.5 percent. 

NOTE: Dash indicates data not applicable. 

SOURCE: Bureau of Labor Statistics, Consumer Expenditure Survey. 
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Table 1-1 4. Allocation of average annual expenditures per consumer unit, and aggregate expenditure 
shares by race of reference person, 1999 



Item 


Shares of total 
expenditures 


Aggregate expenditure 
shares 


White and 
other 


Black 


White and 
other 


Black 


Number of consumer units (in thousands) 


95,293 


13,172 


95,293 


13,172 


Percent of all consumer units 


87.9 


12.1 


87.9 


12.1 


Total expenditures 


$38,323 


$27,340 


$3.7 trillion 


$0.4 trillion 


Percent 


100.0 


100.0 


91.0 


9.0 


Food 


13.4 


15.1 


89.9 


10.0 


Food at home 


7.7 


9.7 


88.9 


11.1 


Food away from home 


5.7 


5.4 


91.4 


8.5 


Alcoholic beverages 


.9 


.6 


93.7 


6.0 


Housing 


32.3 


35.5 


90.2 


9.8 


Shelter 


18.8 


20.1 


90.5 


9.5 


Owned dwellings 


12.5 


9.8 


92.8 


7.2 


Rented dwellings 


5.0 


9.8 


83.9 


16.1 


Other lodging 


1.3 


.5 


96.4 


3.7 


Utilities, fuels, and public services 


6.2 


8.8 


87.7 


12.3 


Household operations 


1.8 


1.7 


91.7 


8.3 


Housekeeping supplies 


1.3 


1.3 


91.0 


8.8 


Household furnishings and equipment 


4.1 


3.6 


92.0 


8.0 


Apparel and services 


4.5 


6.9 


86.9 


13.1 


Transportation 


19.0 


18.7 


91.2 


8.8 


Vehicle purchases (net outlay) 


9.0 


8.7 


91.3 


8.7 


Gasoline and motor oil 


2.9 


2.8 


91.3 


8.7 


Other vehicle expenses 


6.1 


6.1 


90.9 


9.1 


Public transportation 


1.1 


1.1 


91.2 


8.9 


Healthcare 


5.4 


4.0 


93.2 


6.8 


Health insurance 


2.5 


2.1 


92.5 


7.4 


Medical services 


1.6 


.9 


94.8 


5.2 


Drugs 


1.0 


.9 


92.1 


7.7 


Medical supplies 


.3 


.2 


93.5 


6.2 


Entertainment 


5.3 


3.4 


93.9 


6.0 


Personal care products and services 


1.1 


1.5 


88.1 


11.9 


Reading 


.4 


.3 


93.9 


6.2 


Education 


1.7 


1.5 


92.1 


7.8 


Tobacco products and smoking supplies 


.8 


.8 


91.7 


8.4 


Miscellaneous 


2.4 


2.2 


91.7 


8.2 


Cash contributions 


3.3 


2.0 


94.4 


5.6 


Personal insurance and pensions 


9.4 


7.7 


92.6 


7.4 



SOURCE: Bureau of Labor Statistics, Consumer Expenditure Surveys. 
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Table 1-1 5. Consumer unit characteristics by ethnicity of reference person, 1994 and 1999 



Item 


Non-Hispanic reference 
person 


Hispanic reference 
-person 


1994 


1999 


1994 


1999 


Number of consumer units (in thousands) 


94,479 


99,354 


7,730 


9,111 


Percent of all consumer units 


92.4 


91.6 


7.6 


8.4 


Income before taxes 1 


$37,000 


$44,955 


$26,750 


$33,803 


Age of the reference person 


48.2 


48.5 


41.1 


41.2 


Average number in consumer unit 










Persons 


2.5 


2.4 


3.4 


3.5 


Children under 18 


.7 


.6 


1.3 


1.3 


Persons €5 and older 


.3 


.3 


.2 


.2 


Earners 


1.3 


1.3 


1.5 


1.6 


Vehicles 


2.0 


2.0 


1.6 


1.6 


Percent distribution 










Housing tenure: 










Homeowner 


65 


67 


42 


44 


With mortgage 


37 


39 


28 


30 


Without mortgage 


27 


28 


14 


14 


Renter 


35 


33 


58 


56 


Race of reference person: 










Black 


12 


13 


3 


4 


White and other 


88 


87 


97 


96 


Education: 










Elementary (1-8) 


7 


5 


25 


22 


High school (9-12) 


43 


38 


45 


45 


College 


49 


57 


29 


32 


Never attended and other 


0 


( 2 ) 


1 


1 


At least one vehicle owned or leased 


86 


88 


80 


82 



1 Components of income and taxes are derived from “complete reporters” only. 

2 Indicates less than 0.5 percent. 

SOURCE: Bureau of Labor Statistics, Consumer Expenditure Surveys. 
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Table 1-1 6. Average annual and aggregate expenditure shares by ethnicity of reference person, 1999 



Item 


Expenditure shares 


Aggregate shares 


Hispanic 

reference 

person 


Non-Hispanic 

reference 

person 


Hispanic 

reference 

person 


Non-Hispanic 

reference 

person 


Number of consumer units (in thousands) 


9,111 


99,354 


9,111 


99,354 


Percent of population 


8.4 


91.6 


- 


- 


Total expenditures 


$33,044 


$37,356 


$0.3 trillion 


$3.7 trillion 


Percent 


100.0 


100.0 


7.6 


92.4 


Food 


16.6 


13.3 


9.4 


90.6 


Food at home 


10.8 


7.6 


10.5 


89.5 


Food away from home 


5.9 


5.7 


7.9 


92.1 


Alcoholic beverages 


.8 


.9 


7.3 


92.7 


Housing 


33.3 


32.5 


7.7 


92.3 


Shelter 


20.5 


18.8 


8.1 


91.9 


Owned dwellings 


9.6 


12.4 


5.9 


94.1 


Rented dwellings 


10.4 


5.1 


14.2 


85.8 


Other lodging 


.5 


1.3 


3.1 


96.9 


Utilities, fuels, and public services 


6.4 


6.4 


7.5 


92.5 


Household operations 


1.4 


1.8 


5.9 


94.1 


Housekeeping supplies 


1.3 


1.3 


7.7 


92.3 


Household furnishings and equipment 


3.6 


4.1 


6.7 


93.3 


Apparel and services 


6.3 


4.6 


10.2 


89.8 


Transportation 


20.6 


18.8 


8.2 


91.8 


Vehicle purchases (net outlay) 


10.2 


8.8 


8.5 


91.5 


Gasoline and motor oil 


3.4 


2.8 


8.9 


91.1 


Other vehicle expenses 


6.0 


6.1 


7.4 


92.6 


Public transportation 


1.0 


1.1 


7.3 


92.7 


Healthcare 


3.4 


5.4 


4.8 


95.2 


Health insurance 


1.6 


2.6 


4.9 


95.1 


Medical services 


.9 


1.6 


4.7 


95.3 


Drugs 


.6 


1.0 


4.9 


95.1 


Medical supplies 


.2 


.3 


4.8 


95.2 


Entertainment 


3.8 


5.2 


5.6 


94.4 


Personal care products and services 


1.2 


1.1 


8.5 


91.5 


Reading 


.2 


.4 


3.7 


96.3 


Education 


1.1 


1.8 


4.9 


95.1 


Tobacco products and smoking supplies 


.5 


.8 


4.8 


95.2 


Miscellaneous 


1.9 


2.4 


6.2 


93.8 


Cash contributions 


2.1 


3.3 


4.8 


95.2 


Personal insurance and pensions 


8.2 


9.4 


6.6 


93.4 



SOURCE: Bureau of Labor Statistics, Consumer Expenditure Surveys. 
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Table 1 -1 7. Aggregate expenditure shares for Hispanics, 1 994 and 1 999 



Item 


1994 


1999 


Number of consumer units (in thousands) 


7,730 


9,111 


Percent of all consumer units 


7.6 


8.4 


Average annual expenditures per consumer unit 


$26,433 


$33,044 


Percent of all consumer expenditures 






Total expenditures 


6.3 


7.6 


Food 


7.7 


9.4 


Food at home 


9.3 


10.5 


Food away from home 


5.2 


7.9 


Alcoholic beverages 


5.7 


7.3 


Housing 


6.7 


7.7 


Shelter 


7.1 


8.1 


Owned dwellings 


5.0 


5.9 


Rented dwellings 


12.1 


14.2 


Other lodging 


2.5 


3.1 


Utilities, fuels, and public services 


6.8 


7.5 


Household operations 


5.5 


5.9 


Housekeeping supplies 


6.9 


7.7 


Household furnishings and equipment 


5.3 


6.7 


Apparel and services 


8.7 


10.2 


Transportation 


6.1 


8.2 


Vehicle purchases (net outlay) 


6.0 


8.5 


Gasoline and motor oil 


6.9 


8.9 


Other vehicle expenses 


5.7 


7.4 


Public transportation 


5.9 


7.3 


Healthcare 


4.6 


4.8 


Health insurance 


4.4 


4.9 


Medical services 


5.3 


4.7 


Drugs 


3.9 


4.9 


Medical supplies 


3.6 


4.8 


Entertainment 


4.5 


5.6 


Personal care products and services 


8.6 


8.5 


Reading 


3.5 


3.7 


Education 


5.5 


4.9 


Tobacco products and smoking supplies 


4.0 


4.8 


Miscellaneous 


5.8 


6.2 


Cash contributions 


3.6 


4.8 


Personal insurance and pensions 


5.2 


6.6 



SOURCE: Bureau of Labor Statistics, Consumer Expenditure Surveys. 
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Table 1-18 . Selected characteristics of the resident population, 1750 to 1999 
(In thousands) 



Date 


Sex 


Race 


Hispanic 

origin 1 


Men ■; 


Women 


White 


Black 


Other 


Total 


Ameri- 

can 

Indian, 

Eskimo, 

Aleut 


Asian, 

Pacific 

Islander 


Estimated: 2 


















1750 


- 


- 


1,040 


220 


- 


- 


- 


- 


1754 


- 


- 


1,165 


260 


- 


- 


- 


- 


1760 


- 


- 


1,385 


310 


- 


- 


- 


- 


1770 


- 


- 


1,850 


462 


- 


- 


- 


- 


1780 


- 


- 


2,383 


562 


- 


- 


- 


- 


Decennial Census Data: . 


















1790 3 


_ 


- 


3,172 


757 


- 


- 


- 


- 


1800 3 


- 


- 


4,306 


1,002 


- 


- 


* - 


- 


1 810 4 


- 


- 


5,862 


1,191 


- 


- 


- 


- 


1820 4 


- 


- 


7,867 


1,772 


- 


- 


- 


- 


1830 4 


- 


- 


10,537 


2,329 


- 


- 


- 


- 


1840 4 


- 


- 


14,196 


2,874 


- 


- 


- 


- 


18 50 3 


- 


- 


19,553 


3,639 


- 


- 


- 


- 


I860 5 


- 


- 


26,923 


4,442 


- 


- 


- 


- 


1870 s 


- 


- 


33,589 


4,880 


- 


- 


- 


- 


1880 s 


_ 


- 


43,403 


6,581 


- 


- 


- 


- 


1890 s . 


- 


- 


54,984 


7,470 


- 


- 


- 


- 


1900 3 


38,816 


37,178 


66,809 


8,834 


351 


_ 


_ 


_ 


1910 3 


47,332 


44,640 


81,732 


9,828 


413 


- 


- 


- 


1920 3 


53,900 


51,810 


94,821 


10,463 


427 


- 


- 


- 


1930 3 


62,137 


60,638 


110,287 


11,891 


597 


- 


- 


- 


1940 3 


66,062 


65,608 


118,215 


12,866 


589 


- 


- 


- 


I960 3 


74,833 


75,864 


134,942 


15,042 


713 


- 


- 


- 


I960 3 


75,187 


76,139 


135,150 


15,045 


1,131 


- 


- 


- 


1960 


88,331 


90,992 


158,832 


18,872 


1,620 


- 


- 


- 


1970 6 


98,926 


104,309 


178,098 


22,581 


2,557 


- 


- 


- 


1980 78 


110,053 


116,493 


194,713 


26,683 


5,150 


1,420 


3,729 


14,609 


1990 7 - 9 


121,284 


127,507 


208,741 


30,517 


9,534 


2,067 


7,467 


22,379 
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Table 1-1 8. Selected characteristics of the resident population, 1750 to 1999 — Continued 



(In thousands) 





Sex 






Race 




















Other 




Hispanic 

origin’ 


Date 


Men 


Women 


White 


Black 


Total 


Ameri- 

can 

Indian, 

Eskimo, 

Aleut 


Asian, 

Pacific 

Islander 


Current Population 
Survey data: 

1991 (July 1) t0 


122,956 


129,197 


210,975 


31,137 


10,041 


2,112 


7,929 


23,391 


1992 (July 1) t0 


124,424 


130,606 


212,874 


31,683 


10,473 


2,149 


8,324 


24,283 


1993 (July 1) t0 


125,788 


131,995 


214,691 


32,195 


10,897 


2,187 


8,710 


25,222 


1994 (July I) 10 


127,049 


133,278 


216,379 


32,672 


11,276 


2,222 


9,054 


26,160 


1995 (July 1) t0 


128,294 


134,510 


218,023 


33,116 


11,664 


2,256 


9,408 


27,107 


1996 (July 1) t0 


129,504 


135,724 


219,636 


33,537 


12,055 


2,290 


9,765 


28,099 


1997 (July 1)’° 


130,783 


137,001 


221,333 


33,989 


12,461 


2,326 


10,135 


29,182 


1998 (July 1) t0 


132,030 


138,218 


222,980 


34,427 


12,840 


2,361 


10,479 


30,252 


1999 (July 1) t0 


133,277 


139,414 


224,611 


34,862 


13,217 


2,397 


10,820 


31,337 



' Persons of Hispanic origin may be of any race. 

2 Data are from Wright, Carroll D., The History and Growth of the United States Census (New York, 
Johnson Reprint Corporation, 1966). 

3 Excludes Alaska and Hawaii. 

4 Source: Historical Statistics of the United States, Colonial Times to 1970, Bicentennial Edition, Part 2 
(Census Bureau, 1975). 

s See Campbell J. Gibson and Emily Lennon, ‘Historical Census Statistics on the Foreign-bom Popula- 
tion of the United States: 1850-1990,“ Population Division Working Paper No. 29 (Census Bureau, February 

1999) . 

"The revised 1970 resident population count is 203,302,031 , which incorporates changes due to errors 
found after tabulations were completed. The race and sex data shown here reflect the official 1970 census 
count. 

7 The race data shown have been modified to be consistent with the guidelines in Federal Statistical 
Directive No. 1 5 issued by the Office of Management and Budget. Figures are not comparable with the 1 990 
census race categories. 

"Total population count has been revised since the 1980 census publications. Numbers by age, race, 
Hispanic origin, and sex have not been corrected. 

8 The April 1, 1990, census count (248,765,170) includes count resolution corrections processed 
through August 1 997 and does not include adjustments for census coverage errors except for adjustments 
estimated for the 1995 Census Test in Oakland, CA; Paterson, NJ; and six Louisiana parishes. These 
adjustments amounted to a total of 55,297 persons. 

,0 Estimated. 

NOTE: Dash indicates data not available. 

SOURCE: Statistical Abstract of the United States, 2000: The National Data Book (Census Bureau, 

2000) . 
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Social and Economic Timeline 


1901 


President McKinley assassinated 


1902 


United States passes the Chinese Exclusion Act 


1903 


Movie, “The Great Train Robbery" 


1904 


New\t>rk City subway opens 


1906 


Upton Sinclair writes The Jungle 


1908 


Ford introduces the Model-T 


1909 


NAACP is founded 


1911 


Standard Oil Company broken up 
Triangle Shirtwaist Factory fire 


1913 


Personal income tax introduced in the United States 


1916 


First self-service grocery store opens 


1917 


Russian Revolution 


1919 


Prohibition begins in the United States 


1920 


Women granted the right to vote in the United States 


1921 


Extreme inflation in Germany 


1929 


New York Stock Market crashes 


1930 


Sliced bread available 


1933 


Prohibition ends in the United States 


1934 


Cheeseburger created 


1935 


CIO formed 

John Maynard Keynes suggests New Economic Theory 


1939 


Movie, “Gone with the Wind" 


1940 


Nylons on the market 


1944 


Ballpoint pens go on sale 


1946 


Dr. Spock publishes The Common Book of Baby and Child Care 


1950 


First modem credit card introduced 


1952 


Car seat belts introduced 


1954 


Surgeon General's report says cigarettes cause cancer 
Segregation ruled illegal in the United States 


1955 


AFL and CIO merge 
McDonald s Corporation founded 


1960 


First televised Presidential debates 
Birth control for women “The Pill" introduced 


1962 


Rachel Carson publishes Silent Spring 


1963 


President Kennedy assassinated 


1966 


Mass draft protests in the United States 


1967 


First Super Bowl 


1972 


Watergate scandal begins 


1973 


Abortion legalized in the United States 


1974 


President Nixon resigns 


1975 


Microsoft founded 


1979 


Sony introduces the Walkman 


1980 


Ted Turner establishes CNN 


1984 


Huge poison gas leak in Bhopal, India 


1985 


New Coke hits the market with a thud 


1987 


New York Stock Exchange suffers huge drop on “Black Monday" 


1989 


Fall of the Berlin Wall 


1997 


Tallest buildings in the world built in Kuala Lumpur 


1999 


The Euro becomes the New European currency 
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Chapter 2 



The Evolution of Compensation in a 
Changing Economy 



O ver the course of the 20th century, 
American workers have witnessed an evo- 
lution in compensation. Through the century, 
the changes in the methods of pay have usu- 
ally been stimulated by some form of imbal- 
ance caused by a crisis or demographic shift. 
For the 20th century American worker, no 
greater crisis was experienced than the Great 
Depression, a watershed in how employers paid 
their workers. But growth in unionization and 
the increase in the number of working women, 
among other shifts, have also contributed to 
changes in pay practices. 

Payment for labor services has evolved from 
simple piecework pay to sophisticated con- 
tractual compensation packages. At the turn 
of the 20th century in America, few workers 
would have received anything more than wages 
as compensation for their labor services. But 
by the close of the century, a typical worker 
received more than 25 percent compensation 
in the form of benefits. These benefits, which 
were termed fringe benefits for most of the 
century, consisted of employer-paid items such 
as health, life and unemployment insurance; 
retirement and savings; and holiday and vaca- 
tion leave. Today, benefit components mak- 
ing up the compensation package continue to 
evolve, with variable pay plans — such as profit- 
sharing and stock options — growing in impor- 
tance. Additionally, emerging benefits, such as 
family care, are becoming widely available. 

Structural change and American labor 

For the first third of the 20th century, com- 
pensation for industrial workers was composed 
mainly of wages that were based on a worker’s 
production performance, typically a piece rate 
paid on each unit produced. (This chapter fo- 
cuses on compensation of industrial workers. 
Agricultural and domestic workers are excluded, 
as a substantial number received a significant 



portion of their compensation in kind. In kind 
pay, such as room and meals, is not captured in 
most compensation surveys.) 

The setting of piece rates for unit produc- 
tion was rarely prescribed by any formal mana- 
gerial or industrial standards but was typically 
at the discretion of the individual shop fore- 
man. Since wage standards would not come 
until later — through legislation and union ac- 
tivity-many workers were at the mercy of 
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current business conditions in their individual 
industries. 

Also, at this time, a structural shift in 
employment, driven by technological advances 
and product demand, had little impact on the 
way workers were paid. That is not to say that 
real wages were stagnant; however. Weekly 
earnings of workers in manufacturing moder- 
ately increased for most quinquenniums, 
with substantial increases coming during the 
World War I years, when labor markets were 
constrained. 1 (See box on p. 5) 

With no modem-day benefits, workers and 
their families bore the economic risks that were 
associated with sickness, unemployment, and 
old age. Household savings provided the main 
source of security, with charitable organiza- 
tions sometimes helping. At this time, labor 
unions were actually reluctant to take up the 
cause for economic insurance benefits, as 
unions were adverse to employers — or the gov- 
ernment — mingling in such worker affairs. 
American labor unions and their members es- 
poused freedom and independence, favoring a 
pro-labor capitalistic approach. 

Labor’s stance was traceable to the many in 
the labor movement who had an agrarian heri- 
tage of self-sufficiency and independence that 
provided little ideological rationale for bar- 
gaining for security benefits. The sentiment 
of the time could be heard in the words of 
Samuel Gompers, president of the American 
Federation of Labor from 1886 to 1924, who 
argued in 1917 that compulsory benefits, 
“...weakens independence of spirit, delegates 
to outside authorities some of the powers and 
opportunities that rightfully belong to wage 
earners, and breaks down industrial freedom by 
exercising control over workers through a cen- 
tral bureaucracy.” 2 Labor’s attitude towards 
self-sufficiency and independence would not 
weaken until some 1 5 years later under the 
devastation of the Great Depression. 

The Influence of Social Security legislation 

The burden of the Great Depression would 
prove too great for households and charitable 
organizations to bear. At no time in modem 
America’s history had such a large proportion 
of workers been without jobs; estimates of an- 
nual average unemployment reached a rate 
approaching 25 percent. The depth of the 
Depression would ultimately provide the cata- 
lyst for change in labor’s attitude about self- 
sufficiency that would, in turn, give way to 



changes in how American workers were paid. 

President Roosevelt’s New Deal legislation 
provided sweeping change. In 1935, with so 
many with so little, the Federal Government 
passed, with the approval of labor, the Social 
Security Act (SSA). The passage of this 
legislation provided a nationwide system of 
social insurance that today still protects work- 
ers from loss of wages stemming from unem- 
ployment and old age. The 1935 SSA was 
the first thread of a public social security net 
that would limit the economic hardship 
of workers and their families. 

When first enacted, the SSA provided cov- 
erage for fewer than fewer 60 percent of the 
workforce; but following several amendments, 
coverage soon expanded to more than 90 per- 
cent. Aside from increasing the numbers cov- 
ered, amendments extended benefits to depen- 
dents and survivors and to the disabled in 1939 
and 1 956, respectively. The Act was broad- 
ened in scope, in 1965, to provide medical 
coverage to the elderly retired. 

Social Security was the first nationwide le- 
gally required benefit. Although some States 
beforehand had enacted legislation requiring 
employers to provide workers* compensation 
benefits, no State had a program that pro- 
tected workers’ incomes through economic 
cycles or old age. The passage of the SSA and 
the hardships experienced during the Great 
Depression would pave the way for a series of 
changes in the composition of pay; but the 
drafting of this seminal act purposefully main- 
tained, at least in part, the spirit of self-suffi- 
ciency. From its inception, the economic pro- 
tections afforded under the SSA have been 
treated as social insurance in which participa- 
tion was a right acquired by working, and the 
premiums shared equally by employer and 
employee through payroll taxes. 

The right to bargain collectively 

In the wake of the Great Depression, impor- 
tant pro-labor legislation was passed, but none 
was more fundamental than the National 
Labor Relations Act of 1935 (Wagner Act). 
The Wagner act guaranteed the twin rights of 
workers to join labor unions and to bargain 
collectively. This act turned the tide for 
union labor that had too often encountered 
court defeats in cases of management and union 
entanglements. The immediate impact of the 
Wagner Act can be seen in the increase in 
union membership. Unions swelled more than 
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two-fold between 1935 and 1940, rising from 
3.8 million to 9 million — a stark change of 
events from the declines experienced just a 
few years earlier. This quinquennium growth 
would be matched by no other period in the 
history of American labor. 

The rapid growth in strength of unions, nu- 
merically and financially, continued through 
the World War II years. After the war, 
unions — with their newfound strength — pressed 
hard for higher wages, and when not met, 
orchestrated widespread strikes that would, 
in the end, raise the public’s ire. Although the 
Wagner Act had prohibited unfair labor prac- 
tices by management, there were no prohibi- 
tions on union’s behavior. Similar to the cries 
heard at the turn of the century for trust bust- 
ing, the public demanded that Congress enact 
legislation that would restrict and control union 
behavior. As an amendment to the W&gner Act, 
in 1 947, Congress passed the Labor Manage- 
ment Relations (Taft-Hartley) Act, which spe- 
cifically prohibited unfair union practices, such 
as jurisdictional and sympathy strikes and feath- 
erbedding. The Taft-Hartley Act also placed 
restrictions on union administration, contract 
contents, and health and safety strikes. After 
the passage of the Taft-Hartley Act reeled in 
union power, however, two court cases came 
on its heels that would expand unions’ bar- 
gaining scope to employer-provided benefits. 

Economic constraints and accompanying in- 
flationary pressures of World War II forged 
changes in compensation practices of many 
employers. The War Labor Board, charged with 
maintaining price stability, placed restrictions 
on cash-wage increases employers could offer. 
With a short supply of labor to produce a grow- 
ing demand for war products, 3 employers be- 
gan offering nonwage benefits, which included 
insurance, pension plans, and holiday and va- 
cation leave, as a means to attract and retain 
workers. The War Labor Board encouraged 
these offerings, considering them as fringe ben- 
efits with little inflationary potential. 

However, once these benefits made their 
way into practice, workers began to regard 
them as mainstay components of compensa- 
tion. The cry 30 years earlier by Gompers’ 
that mandating benefits “weakens indepen- 
dence of spirit” had dissipated. In the post-war 
years, unions would not only fight for wage 
increases but also benefits. The courts would 
prove instrumental in this fight. In the 1948 
case of Inland Steel v. NLRB , the court inter- 



preted the right to bargain for working 
conditions, protected under the Wagner Act, 
to include the right to bargain for retirement 
benefits. In the 1 949 case of W. W Cross and 
Co. v. NLRB , the court came to the same 
conclusion for health insurance. These ben- 
efits would become mainstay compensation 
components of union contracts and would 
slowly emerged as part of nonunion compen- 
sation as well. (The growth of employer 
provided benefits is described later in this 
section.) 

Setting standards 

Other important labor legislation was also 
passed in the wake of the Great Depression. 
The Davis-Bacon Act of 1931 and the Walsh- 
Healey Act of 1936, to name two, established 
wage standards for workers employed by con- 
tractors or subcontractors on public construc- 
tion or in the provision of materials and sup- 
plies to the Federal Government. (Before these 
laws, formal wage standards of any kind had 
been uncommon.) 

The passage of the Fair Labor Standards Act 
(FLSA) of 1938, which remains today one of 
the most significant acts regarding labor stan- 
dards, set working-condition requirement for 
most workers engaged in or producing goods 
for interstate commerce. The FSLA set mini- 
mum wages, maximum hours, and overtime 
stand-ards that employers had to follow. Addi- 
tionally, this act set national rules for child 
labor, at a critical time in history. (Child labor 
legislation had been evolving for some time in 
State houses, but falling real wages during the 
Great Depression precipitated a national re- 
striction on the use of child labor.) 

The FSLA had a direct effect on compensa- 
tion, as it not only set minimum wage stan- 
dards, but also established provisions for over- 
time hours and pay that would become part of 
wage benefits for all nonexempt workers. In 
conjunction with the SSA, the FSLA wove an 
additional thread into the national social secu- 
rity net by legislatively setting a living wage 
and decent hours for American workers. 

In 1 949, the FLSA was amended to directly 
prohibit child labor; in 1958, the Welfare and 
Pension Disclosure Act was passed, setting re- 
porting requirements for administrators of 
health insurance, pensions, and supplementary 
plans; and, in 1959, the Labor-Management 
Reporting Act was passed, providing additional 
protection for the rights of union members. 
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During the 1960s and 1970s, laws protect- 
ing against discrimination and laws protecting 
the health and safety of workers were passed. 
Still other labor-related legislation dealt with 
taxation and standards for administering pen- 
sion plans. Throughout these years, families 
were undergoing significant economic changes. 
Women, particularly married women with 
children, were a growing presence in the 
workforce. Between 1960 and 1995, the num- 
ber of married working mothers grew from 6.6 
million to 18 million. The number of single 
working mothers also took on its own pres- 
ence, growing from 0.6 million in 1980 to 2.1 
million in 1995. 4 

While these changes in families’ work choices 
were occurring, industries were shifting from 
goods-producing to service-producing, which 
led to a disproportional growth in white-collar 
occupations — occupations where unionization 
was not very common. As a result, changes in 
pay methods and working conditions would 
not be ushered in by unions, as they were at 
mid-century. Instead, legislative initiatives pro- 
vided the framework for new workplace and 
compensation practices. 

The compositional change in families 
brought a desire for flexibility: flexibility in 
leave for family care and flexibility in the 
assortment of benefits employers provided. 



For the former, legislation helped with the 
passage of the Pregnancy Discrimination Act 
in 1978 and the Family and Medical Leave 
Act of 1993. For the latter, employers have 
begun to offer flexible benefit plans, in an 
attempt to tailor benefits offered to employ- 
ees. 

With a rising number of two-earner fami- 
lies, conflicts in benefits received by families 
began to emerge. Perhaps the most important 
was double health insurance coverage. In terms 
of hourly costs, health insurance is the most 
expensive voluntary benefit employers offer. 
Thus, it is economically prudent not to have 
employer expenditures dispersed on double 
coverage. This — among other motivations — 
brought about flexible benefit packages, or caf- 
eteria plans, that first emerged in the 1970s. 
Flexible benefit plans are arrangements in 
which employees are given an allotment of 
benefit costs to tailor individual benefit pack- 
ages, by selecting only those benefits that are 
most valuable to specific needs. Although 
flexible benefit plans still are quite limited, 
they are growing in popularity. In 1986, only 
2 percent of workers employed in medium and 
large private establishments were eligible to 
participate in a flexible benefit plan; but, by 
1997, it had grown to 13 percent. 
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Measuring Real Earnings over the 
Long Term 

The evolution of the average hourly earnings of production workers in manufacturing — 
adjusted to reflect changes in the purchasing power of the dollar — might tempt one to 
announce that the real wage of factory workers quadrupled between 1 909 and 1 999. 

There are, however, significant statistical issues that undermine confidence in that state- 
ment. First, the equivalence of the concepts of earnings , wages ; and compensation has 
eroded tremendously, as this chapter documents in some detail. Second, there have been 
changes in the sheer technical quality of estimates of both earnings and prices, as this section 
documents briefly. Third, and most significantly, there exists great difficulty in making valid 
comparisons over long spans of time of the cost of living or its inverse — the purchasing 
power of cash earnings. 

The average hourly earnings of production workers in manufacturing is one of the longest 
running series in the Bureau of Labor Statistics (BLS) repertoire. Data on earnings of factory 
workers were first published regularly starting in the January 1916 edition of the Monthly 
Labor Review. Additionally, similar data are available from BLS as far back as 1909 in less 
regular form, and economic historians have constructed estimates for years prior to that. 



Chart 2-1 . Average hourly earnings of production workers 
in manufacturing, 1909-2000 

Dollars 
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Naturally, there have been numerous efforts to improve the quality of the payroll survey 
estimates over the years. For example, BLS Bulletin 610, Revised Indexes of Factory 
Employment and Pay Rolls 1919 to 1933 , was the Bureau’s First essay at benchmarking 
survey estimates to adjust for any pronounced bias when compared with trends in censuses of 
employment. 

In the late forties, BLS addressed some methodological problems, including making the 
estimates of average weekly earnings and average hourly earnings consistent with each 
other, using the link relative technique to eliminate inconsistencies due to changing samples, 
and using aggregate hours — instead of employment — as the weight for aggregation of aver- 
age hourly earnings to higher levels of industry aggregation. 

In the early 1960s, all industries became classified on the Standard Industrial Classification 
(SIC) basis, when nonmanufacturing was converted to the SIC system from the Social 
Security Board classifications. In 1961, work began to design comprehensively a sample 
stratified by size of establishment, instead of sampling only establishments with employ- 
ment over a certain industry-specific number. And in 1966, the link and taper method 
became routinely used for the monthly calculation of hours and earnings. 

In 1970, for the first time, the Current Employment Statistics (CES) program began 
publishing seasonally adjusted estimates of average hourly earnings, using the BLS Seasonal 
Factor Method. Seasonal factoring, or adjustment, permits the more accurate interpretation 
of intra-year trends in economic time series by smoothing regular month-to-month fluctua- 
tions caused by weather, holidays, and other factors. In the 1980s, the CES program contin- 
ued to expand the survey sample and made additional changes in seasonal adjustment proce- 
dures and industry coding, as well as other technical changes. The number of establishments 
surveyed in the service sector doubled between 1979 andl989, although sampling as a 
percent of the service-producing universe remained unchanged. 

Starting in 1995, changes in sampling techniques were developed to achieve a genuinely 
random sample. Besides creating a new sampling design, the CES program made modifica- 
tions in the formulas for estimation. For hourly earnings, the link technique was kept, but 
weights were assigned to each sampled unit. (The use of weights replaced the use of size-based 
strata.) By the end of the decade, however, the new sample and new formulas were in use 
only in the wholesale trade division; changes are to extend to the remaining divisions over 
the next few years. 

As a result of these and other program improvements, the degree to which Current 
Employment Statistics estimates needed to be adjusted to benchmarks was reduced 
substantially. Bulletin 610, published in 1934, reported a cumulative bias of about 11 percent 
between 1923 and 1929. Today’s status is outlined in the monthly Employment 
Situation news release: “Over the past decade, the benchmark revision for total nonfarm 
employment has averaged 0.3 percent, ranging from zero to 0.7 percent.” 

Calculating real, inflation-adjusted, earnings requires a price index to deflate current 
dollars to a constant level of buying power. The most commonly used index for this purpose 
is the Consumer Price Index (CPI). Like the measure of unadjusted, or nominal \ earnings, 
the CPI has a long history of development and improvement. 

Cost-of-living and retail price statistics are mentioned as early in the Bureau’s history as 
1891, and the first weighted retail price index was published in 1903. Since those early days, 
there is virtually no aspect of price index statistics that has not been improved. The number 
of monthly prices collected has grown from about 5,000 for the 30 principal items of food 
in the 1903 publication to about 70,000 that are grouped into 305 categories called entry 
level items. Additionally, the number of outlets sampled has grown from 800 for the earliest 
years of the index to about 30,000 retail and service establishments; and about 27,000 
landlords and tenants provide data on housing units. Also, the number of localities for which 
data are collected has risen from 32 to 87. 
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Perhaps the most consistent element of the consumer price program’s scope has been its 
framework of a family’s living costs. The definition of the index family for the CPI used in 
the calculation of real wages, the Consumer Price Index for Urban Wage Earners and Clerical 
Workers (CPI-W) has been fairly stable. In the earliest reports, the family was composed of 
two or more persons with a chief earner — either a wage earner or an earner working at a 
relatively low salary. The restriction to wage-earner families continues; but, in 1964, single- 
person families were introduced for the first time. 

Another consistent characteristic of the Consumer Price Index program has been 
technical improvement. Starting in 1940, the Bureau of Labor Statistics conducted a full- 
scale revision of the Consumer Price Index, to take into account new population patterns, 
changes in the composition of consumer expenditures, and improvements in survey concepts 
and methods. Five subsequent revisions have ensued, with the latest one introduced in 1998. 
It is important, however, to recognize that many improvements in the CPI have been 
implemented outside the forma! revision process. Some of the most important of these inter- 
revision changes were the adoption, in 1967, of the quality adjustment concept in handling 
automobile model changeovers; the shift in 1985 (1983 for the CPI for All Urban Consum- 
ers, or CPI-U) to a flow-of-services model for pricing owner-occupied housing; and the 
implementation of hedonic or regression-based quality adjustments, starting with apparel 
prices in 1991. Perhaps most significant of the more modem improvements has been the 
adoption of a new functional form, the geometric mean, to calculate the average of prices of 
items within most CPI product categories. One effect of using geometric means is that the 
formula now adjusts to some degree for changes in consumption that one might assume would 
result from changes in the relative prices of items in the CPI market basket. 

As a result of this and the other improvements, the CPI-W today is a better measure of 
living costs than previously, and is the best statistic to use to deflate one month’s or one 
year’s earnings’ estimates into dollars comparable with the dollars of adjacent (or at least 
close-by) months or years. But even with nearly perfect earnings’ estimates and price in- 
dexes, is it legitimate to make a comparison of the real earnings of 1909 with real earnings 
of 1999? 

Simply doing the arithmetic results in real earnings of $2.03 constant 1982 dollars in 1909 
and $8.26 constant 1982 dollars in 1999. A more complex question is whether or not we can 
meaningfully compare — over a span of nearly a century — the standard of living purchased by 
even the most precisely measured nominal dollar deflated by even the most carefully con- 
structed price index. The main issue is the vastly different character of actual consumption 
between widely separated points in time. For example, purchasing an Internet connection, at 
any price, would have been impossible, in 1909; and something like a buggy whip has gone 
from a common tradesman’s tool to an item of esoteric taste. 

To combine the changing definition of the average consumption bundle, with changing 
notions of an adequate budget, with a changing level and composition of compensation 
means that there has been a increase in the measured real cost of a moderate standard of 
living. One avenue to explore toward an explanation is the possibility of using labor hours as 
the metric, rather than real dollars. 

Doing that arithmetic shows that a fair level of living for a typical cotton mill worker 
could be earned in 1909, with about 3,750 hours of labor; and that a median family budget 
for 1998 could be obtained in exchange for about 2,625 hours of work. Thus, if one can 
assume that the “fair” level of living in 1909 is no better than the median family budget of 
1998, then one could conclude that workers in 1998 were better off. While this may show 
some improvement across the 90-year span, most of the old questions about comparability 
remain; and, in fact, new ones are raised. For one thing, the nature of work has changed, and 
increasing incomes have led to an increased taste for leisure time. 

In the end, it is generally true that price indexes and measures of purchasing power 
are accurate only over short time horizons within which tastes, technologies, and eco- 
nomic structures are relatively homogeneous. Comparisons over longer periods, the inter- 
est they generate notwithstanding, will always be subject to noncomparability and misin- 
terpretation, because the assumptions that underlie these comparisons — constancy of tastes 
and technology are violated. 
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Year 


Type of family budget 


Level of living 


Budget amount 


Current $ 


2000 

dollars 1 


1908-09 


Cotton mill worker 2 (5 person) 


Fair 


$ 713 


$ 12.402 3 


1919 


DC federal worker 2 (5 person) 


Health and decency 


2,142 


21,321 


1947 


BLS family budget 4 (5 person) 


Modest but adequate 


3,329 


25,706 


1947 


BLS family budget 4 (4 person) 


Modest but adequate 


2,904 


22,425 


1951 


BLS family budget 5 


Modest but adequate 


3,750 


24,837 


1959 


BLS family budget 5 


Modest but adequate 


5,180 


30,653 


1966 


BLS family budget 5 


Moderate/Intermediate 


7,329 


38,952 


1973 


BLS family budget 8 


Intermediate 


9,761 


37,857 


1979 


BLS family budget 7 


Intermediate 


15,353 


36,416 


1979 


Revised Watts budget 7 “ 


Median (PFS) 


16,129 


38,256 


1981 


BLS family budget 8 


Intermediate 


18,240 


34,554 


1984 


Revised budget 0 


Median (PFS) 


20,531 


34,027 


1989 


Revised budget 10 


Median (PFS) 


27,143 


37,694 


1994 


Revised budget 10 


Median (PFS) 


31,817 


36,970 


1998 


Revised budget 10 


Median (PFS) 


36,528 


38,590 



1 Adjusted using the Consumer Price Index for All Urban Consumers (CPI-U), 1982-84 =100. 

2 Adjusted using Consumer Price Index for All Urban Consumers for 1913 and budget data for 1908-09. 

3 Bureau of Labor Statistics, How American Buying Habits Change (1959). 

4 Bureau of Labor Statistics, Workers' Budgets in the United States: City Families and Single 

Persons, Bulletin 927 (1947); 4-person budget for median city (St. Louis); 5-person budget 
calculated using equivalence scale. 

5 U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, City Worker’s Family Budget for a Moderate 

Living Standard, Bulletin 1570-1 (1966). 

0 Brackett, Jean, “Urban family budgets updated to autumn 1973," Monthly Labor Review, August 
1974. 

7 Expert Committee on Family Budget Revisions "New American Family Budget Standards," IRP 

working paper (1980). 

8 "Family Budgets," Monthly Labor Review, July 1981 . 

9 Rogers, J. “Estimating Family Budget Standards," unpublished BLS manuscript, 1987. 

10 Calculations using 1989, 1994, and 1998 Consumer Expenditure Survey data and share of total 

budget spent on family consumption items. 

Source: Johnson, David S., John M. Rogers, and LucillaTan, “A century of family budgets in the 
United States," Monthly Labor Review, May 2001. 
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Composition of pay 

In early 2000, the average hourly cost of com- 
pensation for employers was $21.16, of which 
82 percent consisted of wage payments that 
included paid leave and supplemental pay. 5 The 
remaining 18 percent comprised hourly costs 
for non-wage supplements, such as health and 
life insurance, retirement and savings, and other 
legally required benefits. As presented earlier, 
few workers at the turn of the 20th century 
received any form of nonwage benefits; and, 
in fact, these nonwage supplements to com- 
pensation were coined fringe benefits for most 
of the century. The word fringe connoted that 
these components of pay were of little sub- 
stance to the overall pay structure of workers. 
With nonwage benefits now accounting for 
nearly one-fifth of average compensation, 
they are anything but fringe . 

Measuring changes in components of pay 
across the 20th century is made difficult by 
the lack of a comprehensive and consistent 
series of compensation data. Compensation 
studies undertaken through most of the cen- 
tury have measured components of pay 
through the years targeted specific workers, 
such as mill and manufacturing workers, or 
worker categories, such as union or white- 
collar workers. Each of these compensation 
studies had specific purposes, frequently re- 
sponding to labor issues of the day. 

However, the National Income and Product 
Accounts (NIPA) of the Bureau of Economic 
Analysis provided a consistent source of com- 
pensation data for the economy as a whole for 
the better part of the century. The NIPA pro- 
vides aggregate estimates of both wages and 
salaries, as well as supplements to wages and 
salaries. These supplements, in large part, are 
measures of non-wage benefits, including em- 
ployer contributions for legally required ben- 
efits — such as Social Security and unemploy- 
ment insurance — and voluntary benefits, such 
as health and life insurance, private pension 
plans, and profit-sharing plans. Supplements 
increased sharply through most of the decades 
of the 20th century, increasing from 1.4 per- 
cent in 1929 (the earliest year in which these 
data are available) to 17.5 percent by the close 
of the century. 6 

The remaining sections of this chapter 
discuss the major economic, political, and de- 
mographic influences on compensation during 
the 20th century. These sections track the 



growth of new forms and types of compen- 
sation. Additionally, these sections track the 
changes in the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
compensation studies and the reasons for these 
changes. The final section explores future 
trends in employee compensation and the 
data collection challenges these trends might 
pose. 

Pre-World War I reform and economic 
volatility 

At the turn of the 20th century, the United 
States was about to enter a new era. Most areas 
of the country had become populated, the fron- 
tier had disappeared, and the country was about 
to become a world power. The United States 
had survived civil and foreign wars, suffered 
through recessions and panics, and had seen 
the formation of a business economy that 
would eventually produce the highest standard 
of living on Earth. 

A significant feature of the early 1 900s was 
growth in the average size of establishments. 7 
This size increase was made possible by, among 
other factors, the heightened availability of 
electricity and growth in the size of markets 
for goods. Larger establishment size tended 
to provide economies of scale and reduce 
competition. 

Another notable feature of the early 1 900s 
was volatility in business conditions. There 
were recessions or depressions in 1902-04, 
1907-08, and 1910-12, due, in part, to the 
absence of a mechanism to limit the effect of 
runs on banks or to control the money supply. 8 

The Federal Government played a pivotal 
role during this period, helping to usher in a 
period of reform. The watch words of the day 
were elimination of corporate abuse, trustbust- 
ing, tariff reduction, banking reform, protec- 
tion of natural resources, creating new sources 
of government revenues, and improving work- 
ers’ living and working conditions. Several new 
laws were enacted: The Hepburn Act of 1906 
provided the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion authority to regulate railroads; a pure- 
food law in 1 906 forbade the use of “deleteri- 
ous drug, chemical or preservative”; the 16th 
Amendment to the Constitution (1913) au- 
thorized the Federal income tax; and the 
Clayton Antitrust Act of 1914 limited the use 
of injunctions in labor disputes and provided 
that picketing and certain other union activi- 
ties were not to be considered unlawful. 
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Although some improvements had been 
made, working conditions were harsh at the 
beginning of the 20th century. During these 
early years of the century, pay was low, work- 
weeks were long, business conditions were vola- 
tile, competition for jobs (due, in part, to im- 
migration) was intense, and employees were 
unquestionably subject to the doctrine of em- 
ployment-at-will. 9 Also, there was little com- 
pensation beyond the paycheck. For example, 
retirement income depended almost exclusively 
on what one saved during one’s working life, 10 
and there was no government or employer aid 
if workers suffered job-related injuries or lost 
their jobs. The first major social insurance pro- 
gram in the United States — workers’ compen- 
sation, which compensates workers for injury 
on the job through exclusive State insurance 
funds — was adopted First in Washington and 
Ohio in 1911. 11 

Job insecurity, low pay, and poor working 
conditions led to labor unrest, as indicated by 
the growth in union membership and by sev- 
eral major strikes. Trade union membership in 
the United States 12 rose in the following man- 
ner in the early 20th century: 



Year 


Total membership 




(thousands) 


1900 


791 


1905 


1,918 


1909 


2,116 


1915 


2,560 



In 1902, miners conducted a 5-month strike 
against anthracite coal mine operators. Other 
noteworthy strikes during this period occurred 
in the textile, iron, railroad, clothing, and min- 
ing industries. 

Increased Role of the Bureau of Labor (pre- 
decessor of Ike Bureau of Labor Statistical In 

such an atmosphere, there was increased de- 
mand for “regular and adequate statistical data 
relating to wages.” Around 1890, the Com- 
missioner of the Federal Bureau of Labor (later 
the Commissioner of the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics) began to supervise the collection of 
average rates of pay by occupation, industry, 
and region and for selected occupations, by 
city and State. These data were presented in 
an annual report or in the Labor Bureau’s 



bimonthly bulletin. 

During the winter of 1900-01, the Bureau 
expanded its data-collecting program, launch- 
ing a study of occupational wages by industry, 
collecting the average hourly earnings in ma- 
jor occupations in the leading manufacturing 
and mechanical (such as construction) indus- 
tries. Published in 1905, as the Commissioner’s 
Nineteenth Annual Report, the volume pro- 
vided data for 1890 to 1903, covering 519 
important and distinctive occupations in 3,475 
establishments in 67 manufacturing and me- 
chanical industries. These data included actual 
and relative wages and hours by occupation, 
relative wages by industry, and relative wages 
and hours for all industries covered. The re- 
port described in detail how data were collected 
and tabulated. It expressed confidence in the 
quality of the data, because “...all the Field 
work for this report was carefully done by ex- 
perienced agents of the Bureau. 13 

After 1907, there was a 4-year lull in the 
Labor Bureau’s wage survey program, due to 
pressure of other work, such as a special study 
of wages and working conditions of women 
and children. A 1912 wage study of cotton 
goods manufacturing and Finishing industries 
added job descriptions to help ensure that iden- 
tical occupations were surveyed over time. 
Also in 1912, the Labor Bureau began studies 
of union wage scales and hours of work in con- 
struction, newspaper printing, and several other 
industries, with data carried back to 1907. 

In 1911-12, the Labor Bureau published a 
four-volume study of the “condition of em- 
ployment” in the iron and steel industry, at 
the request of the U.S. Senate. Agents of the 
Bureau of Labor visited more than 100 plants 
throughout the United States, to survey the 
wages and working conditions in the industry. 
In 1911, the Labor Bureau published average 
hourly earnings for productive occupations, 
such as laborers, melters, hammermen, heat- 
ers, cinder men, and steel pourers. In 1912, 
the Labor Bureau reported on the trend of 
wages from 1900-10 for all classes of laborers 
working in blast furnaces, Bessemer con- 
verters, open-hearth furnaces, blooming mills, 
bar mills, and rod mills; the data provided the 
percent of workers in various wage rate ranges 
at each of these six type of facilities. The 
report also included hourly rates for common 
laborers. 

Meanwhile, because of the “marked growth 
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in the application of insurance,” the Twenty 
Third Annual Report of the Commissioner of 
Labor (1908) was devoted to a benefit study, 
“Workmen’s Insurance and Benefit Funds in 
the United States.” This study reported on 
current workmen’s insurance, which protected 
workers against sickness, accident, death, old 
age, and other adversity. It involved three gen- 
eral types of insurance funds: Those main- 
tained by or as adjuncts to labor organizations; 
those found in a common place of employ- 
ment (usually limited to the employees of a 
particular establishment); and those maintained 
by industrial benefit societies, without regard 
to common employment or affiliation with 
any particular labor organization. The study 
analyzed local labor organization benefit funds, 
railroad relief funds, establishment benefit 
funds, hospital funds, miscellaneous funds, in- 
dustrial benefit societies, and State and savings 
banks’ insurance: 

The investigation discloses that 
nearly all of these funds attempt to ac- 
complish no more than to relieve im- 
mediate necessities. The two principal 
classes of benefits are for death and for 
temporary disability. The benefit paid 
on the death of a member usually is no 
more than enough to pay funeral ex- 
penses, although some few societies 
provide a much more substantial sum. 

The temporary disability benefits are 
generally designed to cover partially the 
loss of earnings occasioned by an ill- 
ness of ordinary length or by an acci- 
dent. In no case is it the purpose to pay 
a benefit greater than the wages lost. 
Generally a benefit is not paid for an 
illness of less than one week; but for 
loss occasioned by accident, especially 
if occurring while on duty, benefit is 
usually paid from the date of injury. 
Temporary benefits... are limited to a 
definite period, varying from a few 
weeks to several months. 14 

World War I and prosperity 

The first major attempt at government con- 
trol of the economy occurred during World 
War I, as the Nation quickly shifted more than 
20 percent of national production to wartime 
needs. 15 During these hostilities, the War In- 
dustries Board determined industrial priorities, 
fixed prices, and converted plants to meet Fed- 



eral Government needs. Many government 
functions that would be taken for granted a 
half-century later had their origins at this 
time. 16 

The War Labor Board, established to settle 
industrial disputes, became the model for a 
national system of labor-management relations 
in the 1930s. For the emergency period during 
the War, union representatives on that board 
won the right of workers to join unions and 
not be discharged for union activity. 17 The 
U.S. Housing Corporation built housing for de- 
fense personnel, beginning the Federal involve- 
ment in the Nation’s housing market. The U.S. 
Railroad Commission took control of the 
Nation’s railroads. The Food Administration 
and Fuel Administration coordinated food and 
fuel distributions, respectively. 18 

Trade union membership almost doubled 
from 1915 to 1920 — years of war and postwar 
economic boom. During this time, the Federal 
Government, for the first time, treated the 
labor movement as a legitimate representa- 
tive group. 19 From a high point of 5 million 
members in 1920, however, there was an al- 
most continual decline in union membership 
until the bottom was reached in 1933. 20 After 
major strikes in 1921-23 (including an unsuc- 
cessful attempt to organize the steel industry), 
trade unions were unable to exercise direct pres- 
sure on employers for almost a decade, until 
the passage of the Wagner Act in 1935, which 
promoted unionization and collective bargain- 
ing. 21 

As had been the case earlier, the compensa- 
tion studies conducted by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics during World War I were authorized 
by Congress, to address specific needs. The 
War Industries Board had been created to in- 
crease production, mobilize the labor force, 
maintain peaceful labor-management relations, 
and stabilize prices and wages. At this time, 
the Bureau worked closely with the War Board’s 
Central Bureau of Planning and Statistics. 22 In 
addition, wartime demands from various other 
agencies for information on wages and hours, 
strikes and lockouts, and labor placed addi- 
tional requirements on the Bureau. 

Not until the war was nearly over in late 
1918, however, was funding allocated for the 
Bureau to undertake wage surveys for use in 
the solution of labor problems in a number of 
industries and to provide a record of industrial 
conditions at the height of the war effort. 23 
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Continuing to use procedures begun in 1913, 
agents specialized in certain industries and be- 
came “...more familiar with the nature of the 
work in the various occupations.” 24 The 
Bureau’s regular, pre-war program had included 
only 10 industries surveyed at 2-year 
intervals. In May 1920, results of wages and 
hours surveys during 1918 and 1919 were pub- 
lished for fully 780 occupations in 28 indus- 
tries. 25 

In what today might be called a vision state- 
ment, the work of the BLS was outlined in 
1927: “Primarily the Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics is a fact-finding agency. Its duty as set 
forth in the act creating it is to ‘collect infor- 
mation upon the subject of labor * * * and 
the means of promoting the material, social, 
intellectual, and moral prosperity’ of the wage 
earners of this country. The function of the 
bureau is thus somewhat broader than is what is 
commonly understood by the word statistics . 
Its field of work not only covers purely statis- 
tical data, but also includes other subjects of 
vital human welfare, such as accident preven- 
tion, housing, labor legislation, and social in- 
surance in all its phases.” 26 

The 1920s were not always favorable for 
this vision, as public attitudes and policies en- 
couraged business interests. 27 The Bureau found 
little opportunity to expand or improve its 
work during this period, 28 although it did ex- 
pand coverage of industry wage studies into 
20th century manufacturing industries and ex- 
panded into newly emerging compensation 
practices, such as bonus systems and pay for 
overtime, Sunday, and holidays. 29 Although 
surveys were confined to manual jobs and 
largely selected jobs in the manufacturing sec- 
tor, these surveys provided a reasonably con- 
sistent body of data on both the structure and 
trend of wages for industrial workers. 30 

During this retrenchment period, the Bureau 
was able to continue one of its oldest pro- 
grams, union scales of wages and hours of 
labor, which dated back to the late nineteenth 
century. Data were collected for occupations 
in five industries — bakeries, building trades, 
marble and stone trades, metal trades, and print- 
ing — for localities throughout the country. As 
an example, wages and hours from 1913 to 
1925 in Chicago for several trades are summa- 
rized in table l. 31 

The Bureau also undertook various studies 
of workmen’s compensation, legal aid, and 



social insurance programs, often in reaction 
to changes in the law. For example, following 
the passage of amendments to the Federal re- 
tirement system in 1926, the Bureau conducted 
a survey of 46 State and municipal pension 
plans, publishing the results by 1929, along 
with information on public retirement systems 
in Canada and Europe. 32 The cost of benefits, 
however, was still a very small part of a 
worker’s compensation package, accounting 
for less than three percent of the employer’s 
cost for employee compensation. 33 

An early example of one of the Bureau's 
studies of retirement systems was data pub- 
lished on a retirement plan for employees of 
the State of New Jersey. This retirement sys- 
tem for these employees was created in March 
1921, with contributions starting in January 
1922 and pensions first being paid in July 1922. 
Membership was optional for current employ- 
ees but mandatory for all new employees. Con- 
tributions from the State and employees were 
“sufficient to secure upon retirement at age 
60 an annuity amounting to 1/140 of their 
final average compensation for each year of 
service rendered.” For example, an employee 
retiring after 35 years of service would be en- 
titled to an annuity valued at one-quarter (35 
X 1/140) of the final average compensation. 
Retirement was optional at age 60 and com- 
pulsory at 70. 

In 1926, the Bureau conducted a compre- 
hensive study of workers’ compensation. At 
that time, all but five States had enacted work- 
ers’ compensation laws to protect workers from 
losses resulting from injuries on the job. Nearly 
all these States had passed their initial legisla- 
tion by 1919 and had subsequently expanded 
the scope of the acts, increased the amount of 
benefits, and reduced the amount of time be- 
fore receiving benefits. 34 Benefits in these 
States 35 covered fatal — as well as nonfatal — 
injuries and medical and surgical benefits. In 
most States, compensation benefits were based 
on a percentage of average wages, ranging from 
one-half of average wages in 16 States to two- 
thirds of average earnings in 12 States. Maxi- 
mum payments ranged from $3,000 to $7,800 
for death and from $3,000 to $10,000 for 
permanent total disability. 36 

The Bureau also conducted another survey 
in 1926, 37 following up on an earlier survey of 
the existence of “industrial establishments of- 
fering insurance to their employees under the 
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group plan." 37 “After 1916, the amounts of 
group insurance being written increased very 
rapidly ... In the earlier study only 32 of the 
companies had inaugurated a group insurance 
plan, while in the present study 186 compa- 
nies with 672,468 employees were found to 
have such a plan in effect." 58 “The earlier 
group life insurance policies provided for pay- 
ment of a lump sum in case of death, the 
amount of the insurance usually ranging from 
$200 to $1,000 and frequently increasing with 
each year of service.” In 1922-3, group acci- 
dent and sickness policies were first written as 
added features of many group life-insurance 
policies and the “...contributory features 
became even more marked. In many estab- 
lishments the employer arranged for combi- 
nation group life, sickness and accident insur- 
ance, part of the premium to be paid for by the 
worker, while in other cases the employer paid 
for the life insurance and the employee paid 
for the sickness and accident insurance.” 39 The 
usual minimum life insurance benefit was $500, 
with many plans varying by an employee’s 
annual salary and length of service. 410 Sickness 
and accident insurance provided benefits 
for non-occupational injuries, usually “for 
periods of 13 weeks, 26 weeks, or occasion- 
ally 52 weeks,” with benefits being paid ac- 
cording to salary class. 41 

The Great Depression and the Federal role 
In the economy 

The Great Depression, a long and severe 
period of economic decline, affected the 
United States and the entire industrialized world. 
The American stock market declined by nearly 
90 percent from 1929 to 1932, ruining indi- 
vidual investors and financial institutions. 
Many banks and other businesses were forced 
into insolvency. The resultant sharp declines 
in consumer demand and capital investment 
led to greatly reduced levels of spending, 
production, and gross national product 
(GNP). 

From an estimated annual rate of 3.3 
percent during 1923-29, the unemployment 
rate rose to a peak of about 25 percent in 
1933. The economy reached its trough in 
1 933; but although unemployment had reached 
its peak, economic recovery was slow, hesi- 
tant, and far from complete. As shown below, 
the unemployment rate was still nearly 15 
percent in 1940; 45 



Year Unemployment rate 


1923-29 


3.3 


1930 


8.9 


1931 


15.9 


1932 


23.6 


1933 


24.9 


1934 


21.7 


1935 


20.1 


1936 


17.0 


1937 


14.3 


1938 


19.0 


1939 


17.2 


1940 


14.6 


1941 


9.9 


1942 


4.7 


In March 1933, Franklin D. 


Roosevelt was 


inaugurated President and initiated a series of 
aggressive measures, collectively known as the 


New Deal, in an attempt 


to revive the 


economy from the Depression. New Deal legis- 



lation brought unprecedented Federal Govern- 



ment involvement to the economy. 

The Great Depression also resulted in the 
unprecedented involvement of the Federal 
Government in labor-management relations. 
The passage of the National Labor Relations 
Act (Wagner Act) of 1935 guaranteed the 
rights of workers to join labor unions and to 
bargain collectively with their employers. The 
impact of unionization on the wages and ben- 



efits of blue-collar workers in important manu- 
facturing industries also spilled over into non- 
union workerplaces and industries. Union mem- 
bership rates, which had been about 1 in 8 
workers in the early 1930s, doubled to more 



than 1 in 4 workers in 1940: 



Year Union membership rate 44 

1930 2.3 

1935 13.8 

1940 27.6 



Industrial workers in the mass-production 
industries-steel, automobiles, rubber, and elec- 
trical equipment-were organized during this 
time. In 1935, eight industrial unions formed 
the Committee for Industrial Organization 
within the American Federation of Labor 
(AFL), which was dominated by the craft 
unions. Three years later the CIO split com- 
pletely from the AFL and became a separate 
entity, the Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tions (CIO). 
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In addition to becoming involved in labor- 
management relations, the Federal Govern- 
ment became involved in establishing wage 
standards at this time. For example, the pas- 
sage of the Davis-Bacon Act of 1931 created 
the establishment of wage standards for worker 
employed by contractors or subcontractors 
employed on construction projects Financed 
by the Federal Government. A second piece of 
legislation, the Walsh-Healey Act of 1936, 
established a prevailing wage for workers em- 
ployed by Firms providing materials and sup- 
plies to the Federal Government. Finally, the 
Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938 established a 
minimum wage ($.25 per hour) 46 for most 
workers involved in producing goods for inter- 
state commerce. 

The Great Depression also brought a differ- 
ent approach to viewing economic security. 
Americans became aware that individuals were 
not always able to provide for their own secu- 
rity in a modern industrial society. Before 
1934, workers* compensation was typically 
the only help available to workers. 47 Workers 
had no protection against loss of income for 
any cause other than industrial accident, ex- 
cept their own savings, organized charity, and 
local relief agencies. 4 * Surprisingly, there was 
little support for social insurance programs 
other than workers* compensation before 
1930. In 1931, for instance, a national AFL 
convention refused to endorse unemployment 
insurance legislation. 49 

The roots of the New Deal had been planted 
during early debates about compulsory State 
insurance and workers’ compensation. 50 But it 
wasn’t until the devastating economic disaster 
of the 1930s that most Americans became 
convinced of the necessity of a permanent 
national plan for coping with severe losses in 
income. 51 Subsequently, Congress passed the 
Social Security Act of 1935, which provided 
two social insurance programs-a Federal sys- 
tem of old-age beneFits for retired workers and 
a Federal-State system of unemployment in- 
surance. The Social Security Act also estab- 
lished a series of Federal grants to the States 
for additional old-age assistance, aid to the 
blind, and aid to dependent children. 52 

In addition to providing compensation for 
lost income, the passage of the Social Security 
Act and the Wagner Act in 1935 signaled the 
beginning of the concept of compensation as 
more than just traditional straight-time pay 



for time worked. Unions began to deviate sig- 
nificantly beyond the traditional scope of col- 
lective bargaining-wages, hours, and working 
conditions-and began to negotiate compensa- 
tion packages that would give workers more 
and better welfare plans than were provided by 
legally required plans. 53 Consequently, supple- 
ments to wage and salaries, including legally 
required beneFits and private health and wel- 
fare plans, although still accounting for less 
than that 4 percent of compensation costs in 
1939, had more than doubled in value in the 
previous 10 years. 

Between 1932 and the end of the decade, 
the Bureau’s wage survey activity was prima- 
rily geared to the information needs of the 
new Federal agencies created by the New Deal; 
and the Bureau expanded, with a doubling of 
staff and budget between 1934 and 1941. 55 In 
place of the periodic study of major industries, 
the Bureau studies of minimum wage and maxi- 
mum hour provisions were needed for indus- 
tries to meet the “codes of fair competition” 
required by the National Industrial Recovery 
Act (NIRA) of 1933. Major comprehensive 
studies, including information on working con- 
ditions — as well as wages — covered a diverse 
set of industries and occupations. 56 Several stud- 
ies were also undertaken in cooperation with 
the Works Progress Administration (WPA), 
as well as surveys done in connection with the 
Walsh-Healey Act that covered work per- 
formed by Federal government contractors. 57 

Because of the need for data for minimum 
wage determinations under the Fair Labor 
Stanards Act of 1938, which initially provided 
for a minimum wage by industry, the Bureau 
conducted about 45 industry wage surveys dur- 
ing 1938 and 1939. 58 Most of these studies 
provided data on the distribution of workers in 
low-wage industries by straight-time hourly 
earnings, without occupational detail. 59 

One example of the studies conducted by 
BLS for the NIRA was the survey in March 
1935 of the manufacture of cigarettes and to- 
bacco products industry. 60 This survey cov- 
ered approximately 38,000 workers in 48 
plants. A summary of the article concerning 
the survey found, “Most of the plants used 
both piece- and time-rate methods of wage 
payments. A noteworthy improvement in 
weekly hours and payment of higher rates for 
overtime was found in 1935, as compared with 
the situation existing prior to the National 
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Industrial Recovery Act.” 61 Paid holidays and 
vacations were generally limited to salaried 
workers, and pay for lost time due to sickness 
was rarely provided by a formal plan. Insur- 
ance benefits were limited. “A number of the 
companies, especially the large ones, had 
welfare programs covering one or more of such 
measures as medical care, group insurance of 
various kinds, thrift clubs, and lunch rooms. 
Approximately half of the employees were, 
by such programs, provided access to medical 
services beyond first-aid attention.” 62 

Another example is a survey conducted with 
the WPA of the building construction industry 
in the fall of 1936 for information on pre- 
vailing wage rates. Information was gathered 
from over 6,000 contractors involved in more 
than 13,000 projects in 105 cities across the 
country. 63 Average earnings for the 186,145 
workers were $.9 1 8 per hour. Earnings for elec- 
tricians, bricklayers, and structural ironwork- 
ers averaged more than $1.30 per hour. Labor- 
ers earned $.5 1 6 per hour. Earnings for union 
workers were significantly higher in compa- 
rable trades than for their nonunion counter- 
parts. For example, union electricians earned 
nearly 60 percent more per hour than their 
nonunion counterparts. 64 

One of the rapidly growing benefits during 
the 1930s was paid vacations to employees. 
In 1937, a BLS survey of 90,000 firms found 
that approximately 95 percent of the 700,000 
salaried workers received annual vacations with 
pay, compared with 36.7 percent of the 9.5 
million wage earners. 65 

For salaried workers, most paid vacation 
plans were initiated between 1920 and 1930. 
Vacations were practically alt for either a 1- or 
2-week period, with 2 weeks reported for 57 
percent and 1-week plans for 37 percent of 
salaried workers. 66 The usual length of service 
to be eligible for a vacation was 1 year, re- 
ported for 80 percent of the plans. For gradu- 
ated plans, the 1-week minimum and 2-week 
maximum vacation was almost universal. 67 

For wage earners, survey results indicated 
approximately 70 percent of plants with a 
paid vacation plan for wage earners said they 
initiated it during the 1930-37 period; and 
about 40 percent gave vacations for the 
first time in 1937. 68 Wage earners were typi- 
cally eligible for a vacation after 1 year of 
service, although 40 percent required 2 years’; 
and 20 percent required 5 years’ or more 
service. 69 



World War II and the transition to a peace- 
time economy 

Following the bombing of Pearl Harbor in De- 
cember 1941 and the ensuing entry of the 
United States into World War II, the Federal 
Government mobilized its resources and the 
country’s industrial might. On January 6, 1942, 
President Roosevelt announced ambitious war- 
time production goals. In response, all the 
country’s economic sectors came under new 
or increased Government controls. 

The Federal Government created a number 
of agencies, such as the War Production Board 
(1942), the Office of War Mobilization (1943), 
and the Office of Price Administration (1942), 
to increase total production, reallocate pro- 
duction to military uses, and control wages and 
prices. Increases in military output were ob- 
tained, in part, by diverting resources from 
current uses, particularly for the production of 
consumer goods. Manufacture of consumer 
items — such as automobiles, refrigerators, and 
housing materials — was forbidden. 

Controlling output proved easier than con- 
trolling wages. Inflationary pressures were cre- 
ated by the shortages of both goods and labor 
that developed during World War II; subse- 
quently, the Consumer Price Index (CPI) in- 
creased by more than 35 percent at this time. 
Several attempts were made to create an ef- 
fective organization to control wages and limit 
work stoppages. In 1941, President Roosevelt 
created, by executive order, the National 
Defense Mediation Board. The Board had 
jurisdiction over cases referred to it by the 
Secretary of Labor and was given authority to 
settle disputes by conciliation, voluntary arbi- 
tration, and public recommendations. How- 
ever, the Board ceased to be useful when the 
CIO members withdrew in November 1941. 

The National War Labor Board was created 
by President Roosevelt, by executive order on 
January 12, 1942. The Board was established 
to determine procedures for settling disputes 
that might affect war production. The Board 
had the options of offering mediation, volun- 
tary arbitration, and compulsory arbitration 
to try to resolve controversies but had no power 
to enforce its decisions. It was also authorized 
to approve all wage increases, where the total 
annual remuneration was below $5,000. The 
Board quickly adopted the so-called Little Steel 
formula for wartime wage changes, i.e., based 
on a 15-percent rise in living costs from 
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January 1, 1941, to May 1, 1942. In September 
1942, the President was given the authority to 
stabilize wages and salaries, based on September 
15, 1942 levels. 

As a result of wage restrictions, employ-ers 
who needed to attract labor resorted to pro- 
viding a growing range of fringe benefits, such 
as pensions, medical insurance, and paid holi- 
days and vacations. These benefits were con- 
sidered non-inflationary, as they were not paid 
in cash and, thus, did not violate the wage ceil- 
ing. Additionally, payments for overtime af- 
forded extra income to workers, without vio- 
lating the limits on hourly wage payments. 
During the late 1940s, fringe benefits became 
more common as part of settlements reached 
in collective bargaining. 

On June 25, 1943, Congress passed the War 
Labor Disputes (Smith-Connally) Act that au- 
thorized the President to take over plants 
needed for the war effort or in which war pro- 
duction had ceased because of a labor dispute. 
These sanctions were effective against man- 
agement but were not as effective against la- 
bor. Although strikes were prohibited during 
the War, they did occur. 



Year 


Number of 


Work 

stoppages 


Days of 
Idleness 
(thousands) 


Union 

members 

(thousands) 


1940 


2,508 


6,700 


8,717 


1941 


4,288 


23,000 


10,201 


1942 


2,968 


4,180 


10,380 


1943 


3,752 


13,500 


10,213 


1944 


4,956 


8,720 


14,146 


1945 


4,750 


38,000 


14,322 


1946 


4,985 


16,000 


14,395 


1947 


3,695 


34,600 


14,787 


1948 


3,419 


34,100 


14,319 


1949 


3,606 


50.500 


14,282 



Despite efforts of the National War Labor 
Board, the shortage of labor during World 
War II caused sharp increases in wages. Aver- 
age hourly earnings of production and non- 
supervisory workers in manufacturing more the 
doubled between 1940 and 1949, with the larg- 
est increases during the war years, 1940-44. 
Hours worked also rose during the War, with 
average weekly hours for production and 
nonsupervisory workers rising from 38.1 in 
1940 to a high of 45.2 in 1944. After the War, 
hours worked declined to 39.1 in 1949, slightly 



above the average for 1940. 

After World War II, the Federal Govern- 
ment continued to directly affect the welfare 
and economic conditions of the American 
workforce. In 1946, Congress passed the Em- 
ployment Act, which committed the Federal 
government to take all practical measures to 
promote maximum employment, production, 
and purchasing power. In 1949, Congress 
amended the Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938 
to directly prohibit child labor for the first 
time. Additionally, two Supreme Court cases 
{Inland Steel v. United Steelworkers of America 
and WfV. Cross & Co. v N.L.R.B . ) issued after 
the war, in effect, required employers to bar- 
gain over retirement and health insurance plans. 

Meanwhile, the transition to a peacetime 
economy was complicated by a number of prob- 
lems, including providing economic opportu- 
nity for both returning servicemen and the 
current workforce. One priority was to assist 
returning servicemen in getting housing and 
education; thus, the GI Bill, for example, guar- 
anteed loans for housing and education assis- 
tance. Another priority was to maintain in- 
dustrial peace while transitioning from a war- 
time economy to a peacetime economy. This 
was difficult; labor unrest ensued, because of 
pent up frustration and job losses. 

During the immediate postwar period, con- 
sumer goods, which were not available during 
the War, became in great demand. People had 
worked steadily during the war, often at over- 
time rates, and had money to spend. Demand 
for consumer items such as automobiles was 
high, so manufacturers had trouble filling or- 
ders. At the same time, union members, whose 
wages had been restrained during the war, de- 
manded increases in the immediate postwar 
period. The result was a wave of strikes pre- 
cisely when the public was anxious to see more 
consumer goods in stores and showrooms. 

Congress reacted to the wave of strikes in 
1946-47 by passing, the Labor-Management 
Relations (Taft-Hartley) Act in 1947. This 
act was seen by its sponsors as a way to redress 
the balance between labor and management 
that had been altered by the Wagner Act. 
Among its major provisions, the Taft-Hartley 
Act authorized Presidential injunctions against 
strikes, if the national interest was involved; 
banned secondary boycotts and the closed 
shop; and allowed States to pass right-to-work 
laws. 
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The coming of World War II changed the 
statistical needs of government, and BLS re- 
sponded by changing the focus of its pro- 
grams. 7 * A cut in funding in 1947 also forced 
the Bureau to reexamine its wage program. 

Prior to the War, the primary use of indus- 
try wage surveys was to monitor low-wage in- 
dustries. Data from these surveys were used to 
determine minimum and prevailing wages re- 
quired by such laws as the National Industrial 
Recovery Act of 1933, the Walsh-Healy Act 
of 1936, and the Fair Labor Standards Act of 
1938. After the beginning of World War II, 
the needs of Federal Government statistical 
users had shifted to the settlement of labor 
disputes and stabilization of pay rates. The 
types of industries surveyed shifted from low- 
wage consumer goods industries to heavy manu- 
facturing industries vital to the War effort. 
Among the industries surveyed during this pe- 
riod were shipbuilding; aircraft; rubber; non- 
electrical machinery; and the mining, smelt- 
ing, and refining of nonferrous metals. The 
National War Labor Board became the most 
important user of wage surveys. The Bureau 
provided data on wage rates and straight-time 
earnings by occupation, industry, and area, as 
well as a general wage rate index, to measure 
the effectiveness of the wage stabilization pro- 
gram. The Board used these data for decisions 
on claims for wage increases on inequity 
grounds and for the settlement of disputes. 

Because of the importance of organized la- 
bor in the national economy, the Bureau, in 
1948, first published its monthly Current Wage 
Developments ( CWD) reports, and its wage 
chronology series. 71 The CWD reported on the 
wage adjustments that occurred in collective 
bargaining situations. Besides identifying the 
company, union, and location of the bargain- 
ing unit, the report listed the amount of the 
adjustment; the effective date of the adjust- 
ment; the number of workers covered by the 
adjustment; and other related terms, such as 
information on vacations, paid holidays, and 
company payments to health and welfare funds. 
Wage chronologies were a series of reports on 
the negotiated changes in wages and benefits 
for individual, key bargaining situations, such 
as General Motors, United States Steel, The 
Boeing Company, and the bituminous coal mine 
operators. Although a wage chronology for 
any one bargaining situation was published only 
periodically, it would summarize the bargain- 



ing history between the company and the 
union, detailing the wage and benefit changes 
coming from the parties’ various rounds of 
negotiations. 

The Korean War to beyond the Great 
Society 

The 1950s and 1960s saw the Korean War, 
the Cold War, the race for space between the 
United States and the Soviet Union, the Viet- 
nam War, the New Frontier, and the Great 
Society. Television became a mainstay of fam- 
ily entertainment, there was a movement to 
the suburbs, college education and home own- 
ership became common, and the civil rights’ 
and women’s rights’ movements became pow- 
erful forces in society. 

The decades of the 1950s and 1960s were 
generally periods of relative economic pros- 
perity, with growth in employment and real 
wages, although three recessions occurred 
(1954, 1958, and 1961). This period saw many 
shifts in the economy, as the service sector 
grew relative to manufacturing; and employ- 
ment shifted among occupations, as a result of 
the shifts among industries. The percentage of 
the total number of employed persons who 
worked in white-collar and service occupations 
increased during the period, while the percent- 
age employed in manual occupations and as 
farm workers declined. 

Another shift was that women became a 
more important factor in the workforce than 
during the postwar years. Women represented 
about 29 percent of individuals in the labor 
force in 1950 but had grown to more than 36 
percent by 1969. 

Married women, in particular, remained in 
the labor force in record numbers. By 1969, 
almost 40 percent were in the labor force, up 
from less than 25 percent 20 years earlier. 
While these rates were lower than for single 
women, the difference in labor force participa- 
tion rates for married and single woman nar- 
rowed during this period. 

Unemployment was relatively stable during 
the 1950s and 1960s, usually between 3 and 
4.5 percent. The rate did exceed 5 percent 
during the recession years 1954, 1958, and 
1961 and during the years of recovery im- 
mediately following the downturns. Con- 
versely, unemployment was particularly low 
between 1951-53 and 1966-69. These periods 
coincided with undeclared wars in Korea and 
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Vietnam and saw large increases in defense 
spending and significant segments of the civil- 
ian labor force drawn into military service. 

During this time, Federal legislation contin- 
ued to shape the American workplace: the 
Social Security Act was amended to include 
Medicare in 1965 and the FLSA was amended 
in 1961 and 1966 to extended coverage to 
millions of additional workers. In addition, the 
Welfare and Pension Plans Disclosure Act of 
1958, the Labor-Management Reporting and 
Disclosure (Landrum-GrifFin) Act of 1959, the 
Manpower Development and Training Act of 
1962, the Equal Employment Act of 1963, 
the Civil Rights Act of 1964, and the Age 
Discrimination Act of 1968 were passed by 
Congress. (See box on labor-related legislation.) 

More than 20 years of internecine labor 
strife ended in 1955, with the merger of the 
American Federation of Labor and the Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations to become 
the AFL-CIO. Unions in this merged organi- 
zation agreed to honor the existing agreement 
of other member unions and to refrain from 
stealing members from one another. The new 
organization claimed about 15 million mem- 
bers. 

In the 1950s and 1960s, the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics continued to gear its compen- 
sation surveys to the informational needs of 
the Federal Government, including the admin- 
istration of prevailing wage and minimum wage 
laws. There also developed during this time 
period, an interest in comparing Federal and 
non-Federal compensation. This administra- 
tive need for data would shape many of the 
Bureau’s compensation programs throughout 
the remainder of the 20th century. In con- 
junction with the need for data to administer 
Federal pay programs, the Bureau began to 
expand its compensation studies to include 
fringe or supplementary benefits. These new 
surveys would lay the groundwork for the 
Bureau’s future benefit studies. 72 

The Bureau continued to publish its wage 
chronologies and Current Wage Developments . 
As an outgrowth of the wage development pro- 
gram, beginning in 1954, BLS published quar- 
terly and annual summaries of newly negoti- 
ated wage rate changes — medians and means, 
for the first year and over the life, of con- 
tracts for production workers in manufactur- 
ing and non-supervisory workers in service 
industries. 

By the mid-1960s, the Bureau developed 



procedures for costing supplementary benefits. 
This enabled the publication of data for the 
total change in compensation for units of 
10,000 workers or more; and, in 1966, the 
publication of such data on settlements cover- 
ing 5,000 or more workers. In 1968, the 
Bureau developed its effective series — wage 
changes in effect from settlements, cost-of- 
living adjustments, and deferred wage increases. 

In the early 1950s, the Bureau also began 
publishing salary trends for selected groups of 
government employees. The first report was 
for white-collar workers for 1939-50, followed 
by city public school teachers for 1925-49 and 
firemen and policemen for 1924-50. These 
studies would provide BLS with the experience 
and foundation for conducting future, more 
comprehensive white-collar pay studies. 

Also in the early 1950s, the Wage Stabiliza- 
tion Board (WSB) once again sought to con- 
trol wage increases during the Korean War. 
WSB budgetary support allowed BLS to con- 
duct a large number of labor market commu- 
nity wage studies for use in the Board’s deci- 
sions, with occupational coverage extended to 
jobs particular to major industries in each area 
surveyed. Coupled with other BLS data, these 
studies provided the basis for a series of analy- 
ses of inter-area differences in wage levels, 
occupational wage differentials, fringe benefits, 
union density, and wage structure. 

By the end of the 1950s, in response to 
demands for a cross-industry survey, BLS be- 
gan to expand the community wage surveys to 
80 metropolitan statistical areas that had been 
selected to represent all such labor markets. 
This program expansion would allow the 
Bureau to make estimates of the level and dis- 
tribution of wages for a large number of white- 
collar and manual jobs in all metropolitan 
areas. It also provided the basis for national 
estimates of scheduled hours of work, holiday 
and vacation provisions, the incidence of 
private pension and insurance plans, and col- 
lective bargaining coverage. One reason for 
this expansion was the Federal Government’s 
need for national data on white-collar salaries 
in private industry to implement a compara- 
tive pay policy for Federal white-collar and 
postal employees. 

In response to the enactment of the Service 
Contract Act (SC A) in 1965, area wage sur- 
veys were expanded in 1967 to include areas 
requested by the Employment Standards Ad- 
ministration (ESA) for their administration of 
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the act. (The SCA requires employers to pay 
prevailing wages and benefits to employees 
performing work on Federal service contracts.) 

BLS also continued to produce occupational 
wage studies on an industry basis but shifted 
the emphasis away from industry-wide surveys 
to surveys of major areas of industrial concen- 
tration. These annual studies covered wages 
and related benefits in 25 manufacturing and 
non-manufacturing industries. 

During the 1950s, BLS conducted several 
wage surveys for ESA for use in the agency’s 
appraisal of minimum wage action under the 
Fair Labor Standards Act, and for a basis of 
decisions on minimum wage policy. The stud- 
ies continued into the 1960s, with minimum 
wage coverage being extended to several new 
industries, including retail trade and service in- 
dustries. 

The major changes in the composition of 
compensation that began in the 1940s forced 
BLS to collect and analyze supplementary wage 
benefits to make Bureau compensation data 
more meaningful. After limited studies in the 
early and mid-1950s, BLS began a program to 
measure these benefits. In 1951, for the first 
time, BLS captured the costs of supplemen- 
tary wage benefits in a wage study in the basic 
iron and steel industry. Data included direct 
benefits, such as pay for overtime and work on 
holidays and late shift, pay for holidays not 
worked and vacation, sick leave, severance pay, 
and non-production bonuses; and indirect ben- 
efits, including legally required ones and vol- 
untary insurance and retirement pension plans. 
Survey results were for production workers only 
and were expressed in terms of cents- per-man- 
hour. 

In 1953, BLS conducted a feasibility study 
of collecting employer expenditures on selected 
supplementary employee remuneration in the 
manufacturing industries. The Bureau collected 
data on seven items — paid vacations; paid holi- 
days; paid sick leave; premium pay for over- 
time; pension plans; insurance, health, and 
welfare plans; and legally required payments. 
Three basic measures of employee expendi- 
tures were used — percent of payroll, cents per 
hour, and cents per hour worked. 

In 1955, BLS began regularly publishing two 
new reports — the “Digest of Selected Pension 
Plans” and the “Digest of Selected Health 
and Insurance Plans.” Some of the plan 
features discussed in the pension plan digest 
included benefit formulas, normal retirement 



requirements, early retirement requirement and 
reductions, and disability benefits. Some of the 
plan features in the health digest included life 
insurance, accidental death, and dismember- 
ment benefits, sick leave, hospital benefits, 
maternity benefits, surgical and medical 
benefits, and major medical benefits. 

In 1959, BLS published the Employer Ex- 
penditure for Selected Supplementary Remu- 
neration Practices for Production Workers in 
Manufacturing Industries, 1959. This publi- 
cation ushered in a full scale, continuous pro- 
gram of compensation studies. Expenditures 
for production workers in manufacturing were 
published for a select list of items — including 
some new or growing practices, such as supple- 
mentary unemployment benefits and civic and 
personal leave — and were measured as cents- 
per-hour paid for and per plant man-hour, as 
well as one new measure — straight-time pay- 
roll. In 1 960, a similar study was conducted in 
the mining industry; in 1961, finance, insur- 
ance, and real estate were surveyed; and in 
1962, there was a study in manufacturing. 

In 1963, another expansion of the program 
came, when a special study was conducted at 
the behest of the Federal government on 
supplementary remuneration in private indus- 
try for Federal white-collar and postal em- 
ployees’ pay comparability purposes. The sur- 
vey marked a broadening of industry coverage 
to include manufacturing; transportation and 
utilities; trade; finance, real estate, and insur- 
ance; and a limited number of service indus- 
tries. Employee coverage was limited to cleri- 
cal, professional, administrative, and techni- 
cal employees. 

Sparked by Federal pay comparability ques- 
tions, BLS conducted an initial survey of com- 
pensation expenditures for the entire private 
nonfarm economy in 1966. This was the first 
of surveys designed to study the entire private 
nonfarm sector, selecting manufacturing and 
non-manufacturing industries in alternate years. 
Surveys for the entire private nonfarm ec- 
onomy were produced in 1968, 1970, 1972, 
1974, and 1977. This program was dropped 
after 1977, when the Bureau began collecting 
benefit cost data in the Employment Cost 
Index. 

inflation, recession, and high unemployment 

For many, the 1970s was a decade of pessi- 
mism. It opened with of a recession in 1970 
and the painful ending of the Vietnam War. 
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Memories of the Great Depression made policy 
makers unwilling to use restrictive monetary 
and fiscal policy to contain inflation, because 
it was felt that the associated increase in un- 
employment would be unacceptable, 75 Instead, 
wage and price controls were introduced in 
August 1971. 74 An oil embargo, in 1973, 
brought on by the Organization of the Petro- 
leum Exporting Countries (OPEC), led to rapid 
inflation and a recession; and there was an- 
other round of disruptions to the oil supply 
in 1979. 

Both the civilian unemployment rate and 
the rate of change in consumer prices deterio- 
rated in the second half of the decade. Be- 
tween 1970-74, the average annual unemploy- 
ment rate was 5.4 percent, while the average 
annual change in the Consumer Price Index 
(CPI) was 6.6 percent. From 1974-79, the 
figures edged up to 7.9 percent for unemploy- 
ment and 8.1 percent for the CPI. 

This decade was also marked by a number of 
large, highly publicized labor disputes. For ex- 
ample, in 1970, almost 210,000 postal em- 
ployees walked off their jobs — the first mass 
work stoppage in the history of the U.S. Postal 
Service. In the same year, four railroad unions 
conducted a 1-day nationwide railroad strike. 
In 1971, two longshore strikes closed all 
major ports on the East, Gulf, and West Coasts; 
West Coast longshore workers resumed their 
strike after an emergency dispute injunction 
temporarily halted the walkout. In 1975, 
80,000 employees of Pennsylvania conducted 
the first legal strike by State workers. In 1977- 
78, miners conducted one of the longest strikes 



Compensation 

component 


1966 


1970 


1977 


1986 


Total compensation 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


Wages and salaries 


80.4 


79.8 


74.8 


73.0 


Total benefits 


19.6 


20.2 


25.2 


27.0 


Paid leve 


5.9 


6.2 


6.9 


8.0 


Supplement pay 


3.8 


3.1 


3.1 


2.3 


Insurance 
Retirement and 


2.0 


2.6 


4.0 


5.5 


saving 


5.2 


5.0 


4.3 


3.8 


Legally required 


2.6 


3.3 


4.3 


6.4 


Other benefits 


0.1 


- 


- 


0.1 



NOTE: Data for 1966-77 were obtained from the 
Employers Expenditures for Employee Compensa- 
tion survey and related to the average for the entire 
year. Data for the other years are from the Employer 
Costs for Employee Compensation survey and 
relate to March. While the data from the two surveys 
are not entirely comparable, they are similar. 



in the coal industry. The decade ended with a 
10-day nationwide strike by 219,400 over- 
the-road and local truckers in April 1979. 

Through the tumult, there was a continued 
change in the relative importance of benefit 
costs as a percent of compensation, rising from 
about a fifth of total compensation in 1970 to 
more than a quarter in 1986. Every measured 
benefit — the relatively small “supplemental 
pay”excepted — increased as a share of the 
compensation package. 

During the 1970s, there were some impor- 
tant legislative and legal changes affecting com- 
pensation and workplace issues. Among the 
most important were the Employee Retire- 
ment Income Security Act of 1974 (ERISA) 
and the Revenue Act of 1978. ERISA regu- 
lated private pensions and imposed financial 
and accounting controls where pensions ex- 
isted. ERISA also established the Pension Ben- 
efit Guaranty Corporation, to ensure that work- 
ers would be paid their vested pension benefits, 
if their pension plans were terminated. The 
Revenue Act encouraged flexible benefit plans, 
and created the 40 1 (k) defined contribution 
retirement savings plan. It also allowed em- 
ployees to make elective pre-tax contributions 
to a variety of savings vehicles, such as saving, 
profit sharing, and employee stock ownership 
plans. In retrospect, these laws were extremely 
important, as they contributed to the change 
in the share of compensation accounted for by 
pensions and other retirement benefits. 

Other important legislation that affected 
active and retired workers without necessarily 
affecting compensation directly included the 
Occupational Safety and Health Act of 1970, 
which authorized the Secretary of Labor to 
establish occupational safety and health stand- 
ards in the workplace; the Comprehensive 
Employment Training Act of 1973, which 
consolidated and decentralized Federal em- 
ployment programs and provided funds to 
State and local governments who sponsored 
employment services; and the 1 974 amend- 
ment to the Social Security Act, which pro- 
vides automatic cost-of-living adjustments, 
based on the Bureau’s Consumer Price Index. 

Implementation of wage and price controls 
showed a need for a comprehensive measure 
of labor cost changes that was not affected by 
factors such as changes in overtime hours or 
shifts in employment among industries and 
occupations. 75 As a result, the Employment 
Cost Index (ECI) was bom. The ECI was de- 
signed to: 
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• Be a timely and comprehensive measure 
covering all elements of employee compensa- 
tion (wages, salaries, and benefit costs) and all 
employees in the U.S. civilian economy. 

• Be a fixed-weight index free from the influ- 
ence of employment shifts among occupations, 
industries, and establishments with different 
wage and compensation levels. 

• Include internally consistent subseries (for 
example, occupational and industry groups) 
that describe the forces contributing to aggre- 
gate wage and compensation change. 

The ECI, first published for the period Sep- 
tember-December 1975, initially covered wage 
and salary changes for the private nonfarm 
economy. Changes for broad occupational and 
industrial groups, as well as changes by union 
status, geographic region, and area size were 
also presented. Although only a few new ECI 
series were added in the latter half of the 1 970s, 
work was done to make possible publication of 
indexes for benefit costs and total compensa- 
tion and to include State and local government 
workers. 

In 1973, the General Accounting Office 
(GAO) had issued a report on the Bureau’s 
white-collar pay survey — the Professional, Ad- 
ministrative, Technical, and Clerical survey 
(PATC) — emphasizing the need to expand the 
coverage of the survey. In the mid-1970s, the 
Bureau took action on GAO recommendations 
to improve the PATC survey, by expanding 
occupational coverage from 72 occupational 
work levels in 1975 to 100 in 1982. During 
the 1970s, BLS also developed a comprehen- 
sive training program, instituted a new quality 
measurement program, and conducted addi- 
tional research to review and improve occupa- 
tional definitions used in the survey. 

In the late 1970s, at the request of the U.S. 
Civil Service Commission (now the Office of 
Personnel Management), the Bureau began 
gathering data on employee benefit plan pro- 
visions. The program, first called the Level of 
Benefits survey (LOB) and then the Employee 
Benefits Survey (EBS), was designed to pro- 
vide information necessary for the Federal pay 
comparability process established by the Fed- 
eral Reform Act of 1962 and later by the Fed- 
eral Pay Comparability Act of 1970. Combin- 
ing the LOB data with white-collar pay data 
was designed to help the Office of Personal 
Management compare compensation of 



Federal and private sector employees. 

In 1979, a test survey was conducted in con- 
junction with the Bureau’s collection of white- 
collar salary data that had the same industry 
and size-of-establishment restrictions. The test 
collected data for full-time workers on plan 
provisions and participation for six paid leave 
items, including sick, holiday, and vacation pay; 
health, life, and disability insurance; and pen- 
sion plans. 

During the 1970s, the Bureau continued to 
enhance its Industry Wage (IWS), Area Wage 
(AWS), and Service Contract Act (SC A) sur- 
veys — the latter to help ESA administer the 
SCA. The Bureau produced about 50 manufac- 
turing and 20 nonmanufacturing industry wage 
surveys on a regularly recurring basic, and, in 
1972, improved its AWS surveys by publishing 
indexes that used matched establishments. The 
SCA surveys, essentially the same as AWS sur- 
veys — except they were funded by the Em- 
ployment Standards Administration (ESA) to 
fulfill its responsibilities under the Service Con- 
tract Act — were expanded from 65 in 1974 to 
150 in 1977. 

During the mid- to late- 1970s, the Bureau 
also conducted surveys of industries and occu- 
pations that were exempt from FLSA mini- 
mum wage and overtime coverage. The ESA 
used survey results as part of a process to de- 
termine whether or not to continue these ex- 
emptions. 

Reflecting a need for programmatic im- 
provements in its major collective bargaining 
settlements program, the Bureau made a num- 
ber of changes in the data elements it collected 
and published for that program series. BLS 
began publishing a separate series for the con- 
struction industry, covering settlements for 
1,000 workers or more. This new series pro- 
vided two types of data on wage-benefit 
changes. One showed the annual rates of sched- 
uled increases over the life of the agreement; 
the other showed the first-year increase. An- 
other enhancement in the program came in 
1974, with publication of quarterly effective 
wage adjustments. Additionally, in 1979, a bi- 
annual series showing changes in the cost of 
bargaining settlements covering 5,000 work- 
ers or more in State and local governments 
was introduced. 

An economy In transition 

The 1980s began on an uncertain note, with 
worries about the country’s ability to compete 
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in world markets and fears that high inflation 
rates would never end. 76 From 1980-82, the 
unemployment rate jumped from 7.1 to 9.7 
percent but then dropped from year to year, 
to 5.3 percent in 1989. The 1982-83 reces- 
sion, however, did seem to curb inflation, as 
the Consumer Price Index dropped from an 
annual change of 13.3 percent in 1979 to 3.8 
percent in 1982. By 1984, the economy had 
rebounded, and there ensued a long period of 
sustained growth. Millions of new jobs were 
created, and there was a resurgence of Ameri- 
can confidence. 

During this decade, a number of forces 
worked to limit the influence of labor unions. 
Foreign competition grew in industries where 
unionism historically has been strong — espe- 
cially the automobile and steel industries. 77 
Additionally, employment growth had occurred 
in sectors — such as in services — where unions 
had typically not been dominant. As a result 
of these and other factors, trade union mem- 
bership in the United States declined sharply 
as a share of employment: 

Year Total membership Union 





(thousands) 


density 


1980 


22,377 


24.7 


1985 


16,996 


18.0 


1990 


16,740 


16.1 



The trend toward benefits accounting for 
a higher proportion of compensation costs 
continued, though at a slower pace than ear- 
lier. The slowdown in the growth of benefits 
as a proportion of compensation can be at- 
tributed primarily to health insurance and em- 
ployers retirement costs. Over-the-year in- 
creases in health costs peaked at 23.5 percent 
in March 1983, dropped to 3.5 percent in June 
1985, then rose to about 13 percent in 1989. 
Employers introduced a number of cost con- 
tainment arrangements, including shifting more 
of health insurance cost to their employees. 

The decline in the relative importance of 
retirement costs reflects the shift from de- 
fined benefit to defined contribution plans and 
a rising stock market that enabled employers 
to meet their defined benefit obligations with 
smaller outlays than before. 

The Bureau’s compensation program was 
influenced by these changes occurring in com- 
pensations plans, particularly the growing depth 



and breath of, and public interest in, data re- 
lating to benefit plans. Additionally, budget 
cuts in the late 1970s and early 1980s led to 
tough decisions regarding which BLS programs 
had to be scaled back or eliminated. The crite- 
rion increasingly used by Congress during this 
time when deciding what surveys to fund was 
whether the survey was of broad national in- 
terest. 

BLS already had extensive experience in sur- 
veying and publishing wage data; but, by 1975, 
the Bureau realized that it also needed to cap- 
ture and publish benefit information, particu- 
larly benefit costs, to produce total compen- 
sation cost measures. This initiative presented 
the Bureau with the challenges of identifying, 
measuring, and publishing benefit cost data 
every quarter, while continuing to publish 
timely, high-quality wage data. 

To realize its objectives, BLS enhanced the 
ECI program. In 1980, rates of change in ben- 
efits costs were published for the first time for 
the private nonfarm economy and for a se- 
lected number of subseries. In 1981, wage and 
benefit indexes for State and local governments 
were added, as well as indexes for the combined 
private nonfarm and State and local govern- 
ment workforces. 

In the mid-1980s, for example, Congress 
provided the Bureau additional funds to ex- 
pand the ECI sample of establishments, in or- 
der to increase the number of series published, 
particularly in the service sector. As a result of 
this initiative, a new series was published for 
health services, including hospitals, that re- 
flected the growing national interest in infor- 
mation about health care costs and their po- 
tential inflationary effects. At the same time, 
however, major cuts were made in the IWS and 
AWS programs, with the surviving surveys 
targeting major metropolitan areas and indus- 
tries of special interest, such as temporary help 
supply companies. 

Partly as a result of the ECI sample expan- 
sion, it was determined in 1987 that it was 
possible to begin publishing estimates of 
compensation cost levels — the employer cost 
per hour worked for employee compensation 
and its components — from data collected 
for the ECI. 78 This new data source, called 
Employer Costs for Employee Comp- 
ensation (ECEC), replaced the Employer 
Expenditures for Employee Compensa- 
tion that was abolished after its 1977 survey. 
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The 1990s and the New Economy 

During the 1990s, the resurgence in American 
confidence begun in the 1980s continued. 
Except for a mild recession in 1990-91, the 
economy expanded continuously through the 
1 990s, By the end of the decade, there were 
large budget surpluses. Over this decade, em- 
ployment in the private sector grew by more 
than 20 million, to about 1 10 million. The 
largest employment gains occurred in retail 
trade (especially eating and drinking places) 
and the service industry (especially business 
and health services). 

The unemployment rate declined steadily 
after 1992; but, surprisingly, there was no re- 
surgence of inflation, as had occurred in other 
periods of sustained growth. The unemploy- 
ment was at a 30-year low in 1999. Despite 
this growing tightness in the labor market, the 
inflation rate, too, declined, from 6.1 percent 
in 1990 to 1.6 percent in 1998. The CPI in- 
creased 3.4 percent in 2000, the highest since 
1990, but still low given the unemployment 
rate. 

One of the explanations given for the low 
rate of price increases was moderation in wage 
gains. Production workers 1 average hourly earn- 
ings increased 3.5 percent in 1990 and only 
2.1 percent in 1992. Wage increases were in 
the 2.6- to 2. 9-percent range during 1993-95 
and in the 3.8- to 4.2-percent range during 
1996-2000. Despite the relatively low rate of 
wage increases during the 1990s, real average 
earnings rose slightly, because prices increased 
even less. 

During the first half of the decade, benefit 
costs rose faster than wages and salaries, but in 
the second half that relationship was reversed. 
This pattern largely reflected what was hap- 
pening to employer costs for health insurance. 
The net effect of these changes was to return 
the structure of compensation in 2000 to about 
what it was in 1990. Dominant features of 
compensation in the 1990s were pay for per- 
formance and other forms of flexibility in what 
workers were paid. 79 At this time, pay reflected 
stock options, profit sharing, choices among 
benefits, and individual awards. 

The decade saw several changes in the 
Bureau’s core compensation programs to meet 
a broad set of administrative and program- 
matic needs, to capture changes in compensa- 
tion practices, and to adjust to resource con- 
straints. Most importantly, during this time, 



the Bureau began planning and implementing 
the development of a comprehensive, inte- 
grated compensation program, the National 
Compensation Survey. 

A major change in the Bureau’s wage survey 
program came with passage by Congress of the 
Federal Employees Pay Comparability Act of 
1990 (FEPCA), which changed the pay-com- 
parability process by creating a combination 
of national and local pay adjustments 80 

The FEPCA provided that Federal white- 
collar worker pay include a national adjust- 
ment (based on the ECI) and a locality adjust- 
ment. The latter required creation of a local- 
ity-based system to replace the single General 
Schedule that largely disregarded locality pay 
differences found in the private sector. The 
President’s Pay Agent 81 was given primary 
responsibility for administering FEPCA, and 
FEPCA named the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
as the agency to conduct surveys for use in 
determining locality pay levels. 

In the early 1 990s, the Bureau combined its 
existing occupational wage surveys by area and 
industry — AWS, PATC, IWS, and SCA— into 
a single survey, the Occupational Compensa- 
tion Survey (OCS), to fulfill its part in imple- 
menting FEPCA. 82 Given the tight budgetary 
environment and various needs of users of 
these existing surveys, it was decided to pursue 
three goals: Provide data required by FEPCA, 
continue to provide as much of the traditional 
data as possible, and streamline and cut back 
on the overall cost of collecting occupational 
wage data. The end result was development of 
a single survey that retained as many of the 
features of existing programs as possible. 

After several years of collecting locality pay 
data in OCS, it became clear that, to gain maxi- 
mum efficiencies, BLS would have to further 
coordinate the collection and processing of 
compensation data — that is, combine the OCS 
and ECI, ECEC, and EBS surveys. What were 
the driving forces that led the Bureau to adopt 
this umbrella approach to compensation? In 
effect, changing Federal pay requirements al- 
ready had resulted in the integration of the 
AWS and PATC estimates for white-collar oc- 
cupations and work levels. Also, health re- 
form initiatives in 1993 pointed to the need 
for further integration of the Bureau’s com- 
pensation program. While BLS produced sub- 
stantial data on employers’ health care costs 
and employees’ health care costs, these data 
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could not be combined, and plan costs could 
not be compared to plan provisions. This led 
the Bureau to re-examine its compensation 
programs and resulted in the formulation of 
the National Compensation Survey (NCS). 
The OCS was the first program included in the 
NCS, in 1997. The EC1, ECEC, and EBS 83 sur- 
veys are now being incorporated into the NCS. 

The NCS is designed to meet a broad set of 
administrative and programmatic needs. It is a 
flexible, integrated, comprehensive effort that 
retains the best features of the previous sur- 
veys and does so in an efficient way, by mini- 
mizing the burden on establishments to pro- 
vide wage and benefits data and by reducing 
duplication in data processing. The NCS’s flex- 
ible design allows BLS to adjust the survey to 
changing administrative and programmatic 
needs and to capture changes in compensation 
practices that the survey must reflect. 

The survey sample provides wage distribu- 
tions and information on wages by occupation 
and work level, by area. The wage distributions 
show, for example, average earnings in the 



bottom and top quartiles as well as the mean 
and median. Work levels show earnings for 
different types of job requirements within each 
occupation, based on a factor evaluation sys- 
tem that makes use of nine factors, such as 
knowledge, supervision required, and complex- 
ity. Because these factors are also used in the 
factor evaluation system to grade Federal Gen- 
eral Schedule workers, this information can be 
used to derive grade level equivalents for Fed- 
eral workers, as well. 

In addition to wage data, the NCS provides 
information on employer costs of benefits, as 
well as benefit incidence and provisions. This 
information will enable analysts to evaluate 
the cost of particular benefits, in addition to 
tradeoffs of wages for benefits. The large 
sample size for this wages and benefits portion 
of the NCS will permit the publication of new 
measures, such as compensation indexes for 
major metropolitan areas, as well as publica- 
tion of more detailed industry and occupational 
series at the national level. 



Developments In Compensation Packages— Wages, Time-off, and 
Reimbursement Accounts: Health Care and Life Insurance Benefits and 
Retirement and Savings Plans 

Over the 20th century, the composition of employee compensation packages has changed 
from wages only to a wide range of time-off, insurance, retirement benefits, and more, in 
addition to wages. The availability of voluntarily provided benefits (such as life insurance 
and pension plans) and legally required benefits (such as Sociality Security benefits) essen- 
tially began as either isolated benefits in the 1920s — or social tinkering in the 1930s — and 
began to escalate in the late 1940s, when health and welfare benefits became more common. 
As an illustration, employer costs for employee benefits as a percent of compensation 
increased from 3 percent in 1929 to 17 percent in 1955 and 27 percent in 1999. 





1900 


1925 


1950 


1975 


2000 


Wages, time- 
off and re- 
imbursmeni 
account 


Wages 


Wages 


Wages 


Wages and 

annual 

bonuses 


Wages, and 
supplements 
that tie pay 
to performance 






Paid holidays 


Paid holidays 
and vacation 


Paid holidays, 
vacations, and 
personal 
leave 


Consolidated 
leave plan 
giving employee 
choice of 
days off 












Unpaid family 
leave 
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Developments in Compensation Packages^-Wages, Tlme-off, and 
Reimbursement Accounts: Health Care and Life Insurance Benefits and 
Retirement and Savings Plans — Continued 



1900 


1925 


1950 


1975 


2000 


Reimbursement 
account for 
child care 
expenses 


Health care 
and life 
insurance 
benefits 


Company 

doctor 


Basic 

medical plan 
through Blue 
Cross-Blue 
Shield 


Basic 

medical plan 

plus major 

medical 

through 

commercial 

insurer 


Choice of 

medical 

plans including 

Health 

Maintenance 

Organizations 

(HMOs) 








Dental plan 


Choice of 
dental, 
vision, and 
preservation 
drug plans 








Medicare 


Medicare and 
retiree health 
insurance 




Benevolent 
association 
death and 
disability 
benefits 


Fixed amount 
life insurance 
and weekly 
disability 
benefit 


Life 

insurance 
varying with 
eamings; 
paid sick 


Choice of life 
insurance 
amounts; 
paid sick 
leave 


Retirement and 
savings plans 




Social Security 
benefits 
available at 
age 65 


Social 
Security 
benefits 
available at 
age 65, with 
reduced 
benefits at 
age 62 


Social 

Security full 
benefits 
available at 
age 67, with 
reduced 
benefits at 
age 62, for 
workers bom 
in 1960 or 
later 








Defined 

benefit 

pension 


Combination 
of pensions 
and 401(K) 
savings plans 
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Future trends in employee compensation 

" Truth in our ideas means their power to work " 
— William James 

How will employee compensation programs 
evolve during the 21st century? Predicting 
developments in this field is difficult for many 
of the same reasons that making economic 
predictions is difficult. We live in a vibrant 
economy that routinely outpaces our ability 
to understand it fully and in a world where 
outside factors often change a system before 
we can model it precisely. 

Like the economy as a whole, the compen- 
sation field is affected by forces working in 
opposite directions. Employers seek to curb 
labor costs to remain competitive in supply- 
ing goods and services, but at the same time 
may need to upgrade compensation programs 
to attract and retain skilled workers. Addi- 
tionally, an aging population, by placing in- 
creased demands on employer health care and 
retirement plans, may prompt employers to 
adopt cost containment measures. At the same 
time, however, a small supply of young work- 
ers may prompt employers to enhance com- 
pensation packages to compete for qualified 
staff. 

These opposing forces will challenge efforts 
to maintain correct and relevant statistics on 
compensation in this new century. The volun- 
tary nature of most data collection relies on 
the cooperation of employers and especially 
human resource professionals. As these indi- 
viduals face the difficult task of developing 
competitive compensation packages while lim- 
iting costs, their ability to comply with re- 
quests for detailed data may be strained. 

Three major trends characterized employee 
compensation in the last years of the 20th 
century, and these trends will probably shape 
employee compensation in the early years of 
the new century. As with the last century, how- 
ever, it is unlikely that the ways employees 
are compensated will evolve along a straight 
path. Companies and governments will try 
many alternative programs; some will work 
and become the paradigms of the 21st cen- 
tury; others will not and will be discarded or 
will be adopted in only a few workplaces. 

Aligning pay to organizational goals. The first 
of these three major compensation trends is 
aligning pay to organizational goals. As our 
Nation's economy becomes increasingly tied 



to world economic conditions, competitive 
pressures will prompt employers to seek ways 
to efficiently use their workforces. Employee 
compensation, in this environment, will in- 
creasingly be viewed as a tool for promoting 
increased productivity and innovation among 
workers. Compensation programs are, thus, 
likely to be geared to employee performance 
or desired characteristics such as skills or knowl- 
edge. Examples of these compensation pro- 
grams include variable pay schemes that tie 
pay to individual or group performance and 
salary plans that reflect the possession or ac- 
quisition of knowledge or skills deemed critical 
to the success of the organization. Compensa- 
tion in the 21st century is also likely to evolve 
in ways that tie employee pay and benefits to 
corporate performance. Examples include 
stock options and profit-sharing plans. 

Tailoring compensotion to employee needs. 
The second major trend is tailoring compen- 
sation to employee needs. This is a way of 
efficiently delivering compensation to employ- 
ees by giving them a choice in what they want 
or need, rather than providing a universal pro- 
gram that meets the needs of the average 
employee. Examples include choices among 
health care and within retirement savings plans, 
flexible work schedules and telecommuting ar- 
rangements, and reimbursement accounts. Im- 
plicit in this flexibility is the increase of em- 
ployee responsibility in making prudent 
choices. On the other hand, this flexibility 
may be constrained, particularly if significant 
numbers of employees make poor choices. 
Social-policy concerns about the consequences 
of unwise choices, however, are less likely to 
stymie — than to shape — the evolution of this 
flexibility. 

Reconfiguring employee benefit plans. The 
third major trend is reconfiguring employee 
benefit plans to provide for a defined level of 
employer contributions, rather than a defined 
level of ultimate benefit. This has been the 
trend in retirement plans over the 1980s and 
1990s and may spread to other types of em- 
ployee benefits plans. Examples include de- 
fined contribution employee health insurance 
plans, defined contribution retiree health in- 
surance plans, and employer- funded reimburse- 
ment accounts. These arrangements give em- 
ployers greater control over costs than in the 
past and greater ability to predict costs. On 
the other hand, employees are required to 
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absorb more risks associated with insuring 
against future events than formerly. Coupled 
with the trend to charge employees with more 
responsibility for retirement savings and other 
benefits, the move towards defined contribu- 
tion insurance arrangements may spur counter- 
measures to insulate employees from these 
risks. For example, a defined contribution 
health insurance plan might be required to in- 
clude a core set of benefits that guards em- 
ployees against catastrophic expenses. 

In the 1990s these three major com- 
pensation trends were seen as helping to meet 
the needs of a mobile workforce. With the 
expected labor shortages of the early years of 
the new century, however, these trends are 
likely to be tempered in ways thought to in- 
crease employee incentives for remaining with 
the organization. Employer drives to increase 
efficiency and curb costs may have to be 
balanced with one of the traditional goals of 
compensation programs-to acquire and main- 
tain an adequate supply of skilled labor. 

Capturing and reporting data that adequately 
illuminate these major trends will be a chal- 
lenge for the Bureau of Labor Statistics and 
others. The movement toward compensation 
that is based more on individualperformance — 



and, thus, less standard — will require more data 
collection and innovative means of reporting 
results. No longer can pay be captured and 
reported as an hourly rate; all manner of pay 
such as individual bonuses, group bonuses, 
gainsharing, and stock options might need to 
be included in the new concept of pay. 

The trend toward greater employee choice 
in compensation has already posed data col- 
lection and tabulation challenges; expansion 
of such choices will only compound the chal- 
lenges. For example, where once employers 
offered only one health insurance plan, the 
often present choice of several plans means 
more data must be collected. And employee 
choice to substitute one benefit for another 
makes it more difficult to identify how much 
of a benefit cost is paid by the employer 
versus the employee. Additionally, flexibility 
in work hours (called flextime or flexitime) 
and work location (telecommuting or some- 
times flexplace ) make the traditional concept 
of compensation per hour less meaningful than 
before. Just as the 20th century saw an evolu- 
tion in compensation statistics to address 
changes in the law and the growth of benefits, 
it is likely that statistics at the close of the 21st 
century will little resemble data available today. 
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Sources of income for Women Aged 62 to 77 in 1999: Results from the National 



Among women ages 62 to 77, sources of income differ by age, as shown by data from the 
1999 round of interviews of the National Longitudinal Survey of Women. The most dra- 
matic difference is the decreasing reliance of older women on wage income and the increasing 
number who draw income from Social Security. In the 12 months prior to the interview, 41 
percent of women ages 62 to 64 received some income from their own wages, and 69 percent 
received income from Social Security. 1 For women older than age 65, the percentage that 
received income from their own wages was dramatically lower. Of women ages 65 to 69, 26 
percent received wages, while 88 percent received income from Social Security. Of women 
ages 70 to 77, 14 percent received income from wages and 88 percent received Social 
Security benefits. 

A long-held belief is that Social Security, pensions, and personal assets (savings, stocks, and 
bonds) are more likely to be sources of income for older persons as they age. While it is true 
that the percent of women who received Social Security benefits was greater for those older 
than age 65, the percent of women who received income from savings, stocks, or bonds was 
similar across the age categories for women ages 62 to 64, 65 to 69, and 70 to 77. Moreover, 
the receipt of pensions — either from a woman’s own previous employers or those of a 
spouse— did not vary much by age. 

While the receipt of income from pensions and assets does not vary much by age, it does 
vary by marital status. Not surprisingly, the household income of married women comes 
from different sources than that of women who are not married. Of women ages 62 to 64, 54 
percent of married women received pension income, compared with 28 percent of unmarried 
women. Married women in this age group were also more likely than their unmarried coun- 
terparts to have received income from assets (57 versus 35 percent). These differences in 
income sources exist among women in older age groups, as well. Sixty-one percent of married 
women aged 65 to 69 received income from pensions, compared with 36 percent of same- 
aged unmarried women. Fifty-five percent of married women ages 70 to 77 received income 
from pensions, compared to 42 percent of same-aged unmarried women. 

In addition to income from Social Security, pensions, and assets, many older women also 
receive transfers of income and gifts from their children or those children of a spouse. In the 
12 months prior to the interview, 56 percent of women ages 62 to 77 received financial 
support or gifts worth more than $200 from children; this percentage varied little, regardless 
of the women’s age or marital status. 



1 Social Security benefits are permanently reduced based on the number of months benefits are received prior to 
age 65. For example, if one individual retires at age 62, benefits will be reduced 20 percent, whereas if that same 
individual retires at age 64, benefits will be reduced 6.7 percent. This may serve as an incentive to delay retirement. 
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Percent of older women ages 62 to 77 in 1999 who received Income from various 
sources In the 12 months prior to Interview, by age and marital status 



Age and sources of income 


Marital status 


Total 


Married 


Non-married 


Total, age 62 to 77 








Own wages, salaries, tips and commissions 


23.1 


22.2 


24.3 


Spouse wages 


24.5 


24.5 


— 


Social Security 


84.1 


87.6 


79.8 


Pensions 


48.2 


56.5 


38.1 


Savings, stocks, bonds, trusts, estates 


47.4 


52.5 


41.2 


Government assistance 


15.1 


12.6 


18.1 


Intrafamily transfers 


56.0 


57.0 


54.7 


Ages 62 to 64 








Own wages, salaries, tips and commissions, 


40.6 


36.3 


47.6 


Spouse wages 


33.8 


33.8 


— 


Social Security 


69.1 


76.7 


56.3 


Pensions 


44.0 


53.4 


28.0 


Savings, stocks, bonds, trusts, estates 


49.0 


57.0 


35.2 


Government assistance 


18.8 


16.9 


22.1 


Intrafamily transfers 


57.0 


57.6 


55.9 


Ages 65 to 69 








Own wages, salaries, tips and commissions 


26.3 


23.8 


30.1 


Spouse wages 


27.2 


27.2 


— 


Social Security 


87.6 


91.6 


81.8 


Pensions 


51.1 


60.6 


36.1 


Savings, stocks, bonds, trusts, estates 


46.3 


52.0 


37.2 


Government assistance 


14.6 


11.5 


19.5 


Intrafamily transfers 


57.2 


57.0 


57.5 


Ages 70 to 74 








Own wages, salaries, tips and commissions+B62 


15.6 


15.0 


16.2 


Spouse wages 


19.2 


19.2 


— 


Social Security 


86.9 


89.7 


84.3 


Pensions 


48.2 


55.4 


41.3 


Savings, stocks, bonds, trusts, estates 


46.8 


50.5 


43.2 


Government Assistance 


14.5 


12.0 


16.9 


Intrafamily Transfers 


53.3 


56.1 


50.6 


Ages 75 to 77 








Own wages, salaries, tips and commissions 


11.2 


9.6 


12.5 


Spouse wages 


12.4 


12.4 


— 


Social Security 


89.9 


91.0 


88.9 


Pensions 


47.4 


53.5 


42.8 


Savings, stocks, bonds, trusts, estates 


49.0 


50.4 


47.9 


Government assistance 


12.7 


9.1 


15.3 


Intrafamily transfers 


58.5 


57.9 


58.9 



Individuals living with a partner, as if married, are not included. 
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Table 2*1. Union scales of wages and hours of specified occupations, Chicago, 1913*25 



Occupation 


1913 
Hours 
per week 


1913 
Earnings 
per hour 


1920 
Hours 
per week 


1920 
Earnings 
per hour 


1925 
Hours 
per week 


1925 
Earnings 
per year 


Bricklayer 


44 


$.750 


44 


$1,250 


44 


$1,500 


Painter 


44 


.650 


44 


1.250 


44 


1,500 


Plumber 


44 


.750 


44 


1.250 


44 


1,205 


Stonecutter 


44 


.625 


44 


1.250 


44 


1,375 


Typesetter 1 


48 


.500 


48 


.988 


44 


1,191 



Mn the newspaper industry. 



Table 2-2. Composition of compensation costs in selected years, private industry workers 



Compensation component 


1977 


1986 


1990 


Total compensation 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


Wages and salaries 


74.8 


73.0 


72.4 


Total benefits 


25.2 


27.0 


27.6 


Paid leave 


6.9 


7.0 


6.9 


Supplemental pay 


3.1 


2.3 


2.5 


Insurance 


4.0 


5.5 


6.1 


Retirement and savings 


4.3 


3.8 


3.0 


Legally required benefits 


6.9 


8.4 


9.0 


Other benefits 


* 


.1 


* 



NOTE: Data for 1977 were obtained from the Employers Expenditures for Employee Compensation 
survey and related to the average for the entire year. Data for the other years are from the Employer 
Costs for Employee Compensation Survey and relate to March. While the data from the two surveys 
are not entirely comparable, they are similar. 
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Table 2-3. Percent changes In the Employment Cost Index for compensation and Its components, 
December 1989-99 





Compensation 


Wages and 


Benefit 


December 


costs 


salaries 


costs 


1989-94 


20.7 


17.4 


29.6 


1994-99 


7.1 


18.8 


12.9 



Table 2-4. Composition of compensation costs in selected years, private industry workers 



Compensation component 


1990 


1995 


2000 


Total compensation 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


Wages and salaries 


72.4 


71.6 


73.0 


Total benefits 


27.6 


28.4 


27.0 


Paid leave 


6.9 


6.4 


6.4 


Supplemental pay 


2.5 


2.8 


3.0 


Insurance 


6.1 


6.7 


6.0 


Retirement and savings 


3.0 


3.0 


3.0 


Legally required benefits 


9.0 


9.3 


8.4 


Other benefits 


- 


.2 


.2 
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Legislative and Regulatory Timeline 


During the 20th century. Congress passed a number of laws that affected the American 


worker 


Some laws provided a social safety net that protected workers against loss of 


income, due to unemployment, old age, or disability. Other laws protected workers’ right to 


organize, bargain collectively, and be treated fairly by both their employers and union 


representatives. Separate laws banned socially unacceptable labor conditions such as child 


labor. Still others protected workers against adverse safety and health conditions; long 


hours; low pay; and discrimination based on race, sex, or national origin. In addition, some 


laws provided for job training and other services for the unemployed or underemployed, 


while other protected workers’ benefits or encouraged new types of benefits. 


1875 


American Express Company established the first private pension plan offered by a 
U.S. company. 


1884 


Federal Labor Bureau, the pre-decessor of the Bureau of Labor Statistics was establ- 
ished by the Hopkins Act, 


1891 


Kansas established the first State prevailing wage law. 


1903 


Department of Commerce and Labor was established by an act of Congress. 


1912 


Massachusetts adopts first minimum wage law for women and minors. 


1913 


U.S. Department of Labor was established by an act of Congress. It includes the 
Bureau of Labor Statisics, the Bureau of Immigration and Naturalization, and the 
Children’s Bureau. 


1914 


Clayton Act limited the use of injunctions in labor disputes and provided that picketing 
and other union activities should not be considered unlawful. 


1916 


First Federal child labor law. Signed, but struck down. 


1920 


Begin conversion to 5-day workweek. Women’s Bureau established. 


1926 


Railway Labor Act required railroad employers to bargain collectively and not 
discriminate against employees for joining a union. 


1931 


Davis-Bacon Act provided for the payment of prevailing wage rates to laborers and 
mechanics employed by contractors and subconactors on public construction. 


1932 


Norris-LaGuardia Act 


1933 


Wagner-Peyser Act creates U.S. Employment Service in Department of Labor. 


1935 


Federal Social Security Act provided a nationwide system of social insurance to 
protect wage earners and their families. 

National Labor Relation (Wagner) Act established the first national policy of protecting 
the rights of workers to organize and elect their representatives for collective 
bargaining purposes. 


1936 


Public Contracts (Walsh-Healy) Act set labor standards on Government contracts 
requiring the manufacture or purchase of materials. 


1938 


Fair Labor Standards Act set minimum wage, maximum hours, and time pay, as well 
as equal pay and child labor standards. 


1947 


Labor-Management Relations (Taft-Hartiey) Act reiterated policies protecting rights of 
workers to organize and elect union representatives and placed some checks on 
union and management activities. 


1949 


An amendment to the Fair Labor Standards Act directly prohibited child labor for the 
first time. 

Courts decide that benefits are subject to collective bargaining. 


1958 


Welfare and Pension Disclosure Act required administration of health insurance, 
pension, and supplementary unemployment compensation plans to file plan 
descriptions and annual financial reports with the Secretary of Labor. 


1959 


Labor-Management Reporting (Landrum-Griffm) Act prohibited improper activities by 
labor and management, such as secondary boycotts; provided certain protection 
for the rights of union members; and required filing of certain financial reports by 
unions and employers. 


1962 


Manpower Development and Training Act required Federal Government to determine 
manpower requirements and resources and to “deal with the problems of unemploy- 
ment resulting from automation and technological changes and other types of un- 
employment.' 
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Legislative and Regulatory Timeline — Continued 


1963 


Equal Pay Act prohibited wage differentials based on sex for workers covered by the 
Fair Labor Standards Act. 


1964 


Title VII of the Civil Rights Act established U.S. Equal Employment Opportunity 
Commission to enforce Federal statutes prohibiting employment discrimination. 


1965 


Medicare established under Social Security. 

McNamara-O’Hara Service Contract Act provided wage standards for employees 
performing work on Federal service contract. 


1968 


Age Discrimination in Employment Act made it illegal to discharge, refuse to hire, or 
otherwise discriminate against persons ages 40 to 65. 


1969 


Federal Coal Mine Health and Safety Act protected the health and safety of the 
Nation’s coal miners. 


1970 


Occupational Safety and Health Act (OSHA) placed certain duties on employers and 
employees to assure safe and healthful working conditions. 


1974 


Employer Retirement Income Security Act (ERISA) imposed standards on employer- 
provided benefit plans. Act was designed to protect the security of pension 
promises made by private sector firms. 


1978 


Pregnancy Discrimination Act required employee benefit programs to treat pregnancy 
in the same way as illnesses. 

Revenue Act of 1978 permitted employers to create 401 (k) plans. 


1982 


Job Training Partnership Act (JPTA) prepared youths and adults facing serious barriers 
to employment by providing job training and other services that would result in 
increased earnings, increased education and occupational skills, and decreased 
welfare dependency. 


1985 


Consolidated Omnibus Budget Reconciliation Act (COBRA) required employers that 
provide health care benefits to continue such benefits to formerly-covered individuals 
for a period of time after employer coverage ends. 


1986 


Strengthening of Age Discrimination in Employment Act. 

Tax Reform Act included provisions designed to simplify employer pension plan 
administration. 


1989 


Worker Adjustment and Retraining Notification Act provided protection to workers, 
their families and communities, by requiring employers to provide notification 60 
calendar days in advance of plant closings and mass layoffs. 


1990 


Americans with Disabilities Act (ADA) established a clear and comprehensive prohib- 
tion of discrimination on the basis of disability. 


1993 


Family and Medical Leave Act mandated employers to provide unpaid time off for 
worker and family medical purposes. 


1998 


Workforce Investment Act 


1999 


Ticket to Work and Work Incentives Act 
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Chapter 3 



Economic Change and Structures 
of Classification 



T he 20th century encompassed enormous 
change in the structure of the U.S. 
economy. Two World Wars and the Korean 
and Viet Nam conflicts, combined with the 
Great Depression, OPEC oil embargoes, major 
structural changes in the global economy, and 
revolutionary computer technologies, all il- 
lustrate the importance of understanding how 
such shocks have affected our economy and 
will continue to affect it in the coming de- 
cades. 

At the same time, the 20th century wit- 
nessed the evolution of the Federal statistical 
system. Methodological innovations, such as 
sampling theory, national income accounting, 
and the incorporation of computer technol- 
ogy, all improved the quality and timeliness of 
specific statistics. 1 In addition, the develop- 
ment of standardized classification systems 
provided more consistency across data sys- 
tems. Classification systems create an order 
that demonstrates relationships and facilitates 
analysis. 

In the statistical world, the availability of a 
universal classification system facilitates com- 
parisons of findings across data collection ef- 
forts. At an even more basic level, classifica- 
tion systems are necessary to translate micro- 
data into tables and charts that can be under- 
stood by data users. 

Clearly, statisticians and economists need 
to work from a common base of classification, 
both for industries and for occupations. In a 
dynamic economy, any classification system 
must, of necessity, be a work in progress, con- 
tinually balancing the need for a current and 
accurate description of the economy with the 
need for consistent time series data. 

The purpose of this chapter is to present 
the evolution of classification systems in use 
in this country over the past 100 years for 
both industry and occupational data collection 
efforts. It would make for a better story if we 
could point to specific technological develop- 
ments, such as the invention of the telephone 



or the semiconductor as the impetuses for 
change. 2 The fact is, however, that our econ- 
omy has evolved as much in response to so- 
cial, political, and economic factors, such as 
wars and depressions, as it has to specific tech- 
nological innovations. That evolution has 
been taking place steadily over all of the past 
100 years, and would require a lengthy volume 
indeed to spell out all the factors of change 
that have been involved. Our hope here is to 
give an outline of the factors leading to sev- 
eral key developments in U.S. economic tax- 
onomy and, finally, to look to the future with 
some ideas of how our current classification 
systems will serve us in the coming decades. 

Industry Classification 

Industry-based data collection began in 1810 
with the institution of the Census of Manufac- 
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tures. 3 Agriculture, mining, and fisheries cen- 
suses followed in 1 840, and the Census of Gov- 
ernments began in 1 850. Data were collected 
by a number of agencies, among them the U.S. 
Treasury Department and the U.S. Depart- 
ment of State. 

The censuses carried out in 1810, 1820, 
and 1840 provided little more than the gross 
outlines of manufacturing development. The 
reasons are many, and include the fact that the 
Federal marshals who supervised the field op- 
erations also had other duties, and often were 
unable to devote the necessary time and atten- 
tion to the censuses given into their charge. 
The marshals’ assistants, the actual census 
enumerators, often were given only very 
sketchy direction or none at all, and may have 
had difficulty eliciting answers to the more 
complex economic questions embodied in the 
business censuses. 

The marshals had the responsibility for 
compiling and classifying the data gathered in 
their jurisdiction. This decentralization intro- 
duced some irregularities in the reported infor- 
mation because the marshals were not trained 
statisticians, and they often used divergent 
procedures in carrying out their census duties. 
To add to the difficulties, many of the entre- 
preneurs of the day believed that the govern- 
ment should play a minimal role in economic 
affairs, and were suspicious and uncooperative 
when asked to provide information about their 
business to Federal agents. In many other cases, 
the enumerators were faced with businesses that 
maintained little or no ongoing record of their 
operations, and whose owners or managers were 
thus unable to answer the detailed queries with 
any more than the sketchiest estimates. 

Industry classifications were very rough and 
ready during the first three manufacturing cen- 
sus efforts. The classification, such as it was, 
reflected a primarily demand- or market-ori- 
ented approach, which lumped more or less 
substitutable products into loose industry group- 
ings. As a result of the inaccuracies of these 
first censuses, Congress established the Census 
Board, precursor to today’s Census Bureau, on 
March 3, 1849. The Census Board oversaw 
the collection of data from establishments 
(once again by Federal marshals’ deputies) and 
carried out the compilation in Washington with 
a cadre of trained clerks supervised by statisti- 
cians. Data items were classified by industry 
based on the product that the respondent said 
was produced at the establishment in largest 
quantity, essentially leaving the question of 



classification up to the respondents themselves. 

Early critics of the Census Board’s indus- 
try-based data collection programs noted that, 
because of the lack of focus on industry classi- 
fication, not enough information was collected 
to adequately estimate total production of spe- 
cific commodities across the economy. In 1925, 
analyst Laurence F. Schmeckebier described 
problems in classifying information on the fla- 
voring extract industry. 4 Results of the 1921 
Census of Manufactures showed the output of 
this industry to be $33,060,000, but this figure 
included output of other, secondary products 
by the industry that were not identified by 
commodity. Moreover, another $14,372,692 
worth of flavoring extracts were produced as 
secondary products of other industries, al- 
though those industries were not themselves 
identified. It thus was impossible to determine 
the value of production of the commodity fla- 
voring extracts from published reports on the 
1921 Census of Manufactures. Indeed, prob- 
lems surrounding how data were collected and 
what data were collected were so pressing that 
the issue of how industries were defined was 
not examined critically during the first 100 
years or more of data collection. 

Mobilization for World War I forced a num- 
ber of Federal statistical agencies to the real- 
ization that they needed to collect data on an 
industry basis. Quite a few disjointed and in- 
consistent methods of defining industries sprang 
up, and the business establishments that were 
asked to respond to these data requests became 
alarmed at the lack of coordination and what 
they saw as poorly designed data collection 
efforts. The response burden quickly grew to 
the point that, in 1918, the War Industries 
Board established the Central Bureau of Plan- 
ning and Statistics. 5 The Bureau undertook 
to: 

(1) improve statistical operations by de- 
veloping uniform standards and definitions, 

(2) catalog government statistics, and 

(3) advise agencies on statistical methods. 

In 1919, the functions of this agency were 
transferred to the fledgling Bureau of Effi- 
ciency, which concerned itself with the coor- 
dination of statistical programs. It issued a 
report in 1922, recommending the centraliza- 
tion of nonadm ini strati ve statistical work in a 
Federal Bureau of Statistics, at which point the 
Bureau was disbanded, presumably to make 
room for this newly recommended central sta- 
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